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COURSES  IN  RELIGION 


DUKE   UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SESSION 

Courses  in  religion  and  related  fields  will  be  offered  in  the 
Duke  University  Summer  Session  of  1942.  The  undergraduate 
credits  secured  will  count  on  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
Graduate  credits  will  count  on  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  These  credits  may, 
of  course,  be  transferred  to  other  colleges,  universities,  and  theo- 
logical schools  in  the  same  way  that  such  transfer  of  credit  is 
usually  made. 

CALENDAR  AND  REGISTRATION 

The  first  term  will  open  June  9  and  close  July  20.  The  second 
term  will  open  July  21  and  close  August  31. 

For  the  first  term,  Tuesday,  June  9,  is  registration  day.  For 
the  second  term,  Tuesday,  July  21,  is  registration  day. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Every  student  pays  a  registration  fee  of  nineteen  dollars  for 
each  term  of  six  weeks  and  a  recreation  fee  of  one  dollar.  Tuition 
is  four  dollars  for  each  semester  hour.  Ministers  and  theological 
students  are  exempt  from  tuition  fees  for  as  many  as  four  terms 
of  six  weeks  in  the  period  of  six  years.  After  their  fourth  term 
they  pay  regular  tuition  charges. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD 

Alost  of  the  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  double  rooms.  The 
rent  is  $12.50  per  occupant  for  six  weeks  in  the  men's  dormitories 
and  $13.50  per  occupant  in  the  women's  dormitories.  Single  rooms 
are  available  at  $17.50  for  the  term  of  six  weeks  for  men  and 
$18.50  for  women.  There  is  a  special  dormitory  for  married 
men  who  wish  their  wives  to  come  with  them  in  which  the  rent 
for  six  weeks  is  $30.00.  There  are,  however,  no  accommodations 
whatever  for  children  on  the  campus.     Occupants  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  rooms    furnish   their  own   bed   linen,   blankets,   pillows,   and 
towels. 

Occupants  of  the  University  dormitories  by  boarding  in  the 
regular  dining  room  of  the  University  receive  a  discount  of  $1.00 
from  the  regular  charge  of  $35.00  for  board  for  si.x  weeks.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  wish  to  eat  in  the  regular  dining  room  may 
obtain  more  expensive  service  a  la  carte  in  the  Union  Coffee  Shop. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  offered  in  the  Divinity 
School. 

The  degrees  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Graduate  study  in  religion  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  pursued  in  three  fields: 
(1)  Biblical  Studies;  (2)  Studies  in  Church  History:  and  (3) 
Studies  in  Christian  Theology  and  Ethics. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  must  be  graduates  of  colleges 
of  recognized  standing. 

Upon  request  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  or  the 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  will  furnish  bulletins  containing 
detailed  description  of  the  academic  requirements  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

CREDITS 

Courses  numbered  from  100-199  are  for  college  juniors  and 
seniors.  Courses  numbered  from  200-299  are  for  college  seniors, 
students  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  graduate  students ;  courses 
numbered  from  300  up  are  for  Divinity  School  and  graduate 
students.  The  maximum  credit  for  a  term  of  six  weeks  is  six 
semester  hours. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES 

University  religious  services  arc  held  each  Sundav  morning 
at  1 1  :00  o'clock,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  In  the  summer 
of  1941  tlie  student  choir,  a  voluntary  organization,  enrolled  over 
two  hundred  students.  A  series  of  organ  recitals  is  also  given 
Sunday  afternoon  and  at  other  times  each  week  in  the  Univer- 
sity Chapel. 
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RECREATION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 

At  the  time  of  registration  every  student  receives  a  season 
ticket  to  all  recreation  and  lecture  programs.  In  addition  to 
admission  to  special  lectures  and  other  features  of  entertainment 
provided,  this  ticket  entitles  the  student  to  use  of  the  tennis 
courts  and  of  the  swimming  pools,  which  are  open  an  hour  and  a 
half  daily  for  various  groups  of  students;  also  to  social  events 
limited  to  students.  There  are  also  an  evening  play  hour  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  a  Sunday 
evening  "sing"  that  has  grown  to  be  a  tradition  among  the 
quadrangle   students. 

Mr.  Anton  Brees,  Carillonneur  of  the  Mountain  Lake  Sing- 
ing Tower,  Lake  Wales,  Florida,  will  give  recitals  on  the  fifty- 
bell  carillon  of  the  University  at  stated  times  twice  a  week  during 
the  Summer  School. 

State  clubs,  organized  by  students  from  West  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ohio  southward  to  Florida  and  Mississippi,  co- 
operate with  the  Social  Director  to  provide  wholesome  recrea- 
tional life  for  the  students.  The  first  Thursday  evening  of  each 
term  is  set  aside  for  the  opening  general  assemblies  of  students 
and  Faculty. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


(Note.  In  the  description  of  courses  the  following  abbrevia- 
tions occur :  A  means  that  the  course  comes  the  first  eighty-five 
minutes  daily,  beginning  at  8 :00 ;  B  means  that  the  course  comes 
at  the  eighty-five  minute  period  beginning  at  9:40;  C  means  that 
the  course  comes  at  the  eighty-five  minute  period  beginning  at 
11 :20;  /  means  that  the  course  is  offered  the  first  term;  //  that 
it  is  offered  the  second  term.) 

RELIGION 

5181.  The  Nature  and  Early  Development  of  Religion. — Introduc- 
tion to  the  early  history  of  religion,  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  more 
primitive  peoples,  and  the  religious  life  of  the  ancient  world.    A.  I.  3  s.h. 

Mr.  Cannon 

5182.  Living  Religions  of  the  World. — A  survey  of  the  religious 
systems  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  followed  by  a  study  of  Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity,  the  object  being  to  trace  the  historical 
development  of  each  religion.    B.  I.  3  s.h.  Mr.  Cannon 

5311.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. — A  detailed  study  of  the 
career  and  message  of  Jesus  with  special  emphasis  on  his  religious  and 
ethical  teachings.    C.  I.  3  s.h.  Mr.  Branscomb 

5312.  NEVif  Testament  Theology. — A  study  of  the  basic  religious  be- 
liefs of  early  Christianity  as  these  are  expressed  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament.    A.  I.  3  s.h.  Mr.  Branscomb 

S323.  The  Christian  Conception  of  the  Church. — A  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  ways  in  which  the  Christian  tradition  has  interpreted  the  idea 
of  the  church,  followed  by  a  critical  analysis  of  the  theological  implications 
of  such  contemporary  problems  as  church  and  state,  church  and  culture, 
and  the  ecumenical  movement.    B.  II.  3  s.h.  Mr.  Outler 

S328.  Current  Theology. — A  survey  of  the  fields  of  current  theology 
with  special  attention  given  to  the  most  significant  and  influential  movements 
of  reconstruction  and  reaction  in  contemporary  Christianity.    C.  II.  3  s.h. 

Mr.  Outler 

S331.  The  Social  Message  or  the  Christian  Church. — A  study  of 
the  social  teachings  of  the  Christian  Church  and  its  contributions  to  world 
society.     B.  I.  3  s.h.  Mr.  Retry 


S334.  Mysticism  and  Devotion  in  Christian  History. — A  study  of 
the  renunciatory  ideal  and  of  spiritual  practices  in  their  relation  to  present 
problems.   C.   I.  3   s.h.  Mr.  Petry 

RELATED  COURSES 

Education  288.    Problems  of   Mental  Hygiene  and  Education.    B.  I 

Mr.  Adams 

Education  305.  The  Nature,  Function,  and  Reorganization  of  the 
Curriculum.    A.  I  Mr.  Carr 

Education  317.    The  Psychological  Principles  of  Education.    B.  I,  H 

Mr.  Brownbxl 

Sociolog}-  205.    Social  Pathology.     A.  I  Mr.  Jensen 

Sociology  206.    Criminology.    B.  H  Mr.  Porterfield 

Sociology  212.    Child  Welfare.    B.  I  Mr.  Jensen 

Sociology  219.    Urban  Sociology.     B.  I  Mr.  Thompson 

Sociology  242.    Marriage  and  the  Family.  C.  H                     Mr.  Hart 

Sociology  234.    Social  Ethics.     A.  H  Mr.  Hart 


Address  application  or  requests  for  information  to  the  Dean  or  the 
Divinity  School,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  or  the 
Director  of  Duke  University  Summer  Session,  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina. 
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THE  WORLD  CAN  WIN  THIS  WAR 

The  course  of  the  future  is  charted  by  the  success  of  our  efforts 
to  handle  the  present.  We  men  as  a  group  are  tremendously  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  mankind,  and  rightly  so.  However,  we 
must  keep  constantly  in  our  minds,  in  order  to  be  practical  and  to 
keep  our  feet  on  the  ground,  that  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
we  are  going  to  mold  the  future  is  the  present.  We  are  a  little 
like  a  potter  at  his  wheel  making  a  beautiful  and  artistic  vase.  He 
has  a  sketch  of  the  finished  article  on  the  wall  in  front  of  him  at 
which  he  is  constantly  glancing,  but  his  hands  are  always  on  the 
clay. 

The  present  is  such  a  difficult  and  unprepossessing  picture,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  so  vastly  more  pleasant  to  contemplate, 
that  I  find  myself  continually  short  circuiting  the  present  and 
jumping  directly  to  the  future  in  what  I  think  and  say.  There  is 
a  grave  danger  in  this  not  only  of  getting  completely  away  from 
the  path  of  realism  and  possibility,  but  also  of  giving  a  completely 
wrong  impression  of  our  purpose  and  effort.  In  order  to  get  first 
things  first,  then,  I  believe  at  the  moment  there  are  two  basic 
necessities  that  underly  the  building  of  a  decent  world  of  the 
future. 

The  first  is  that  the  allies  win  the  war  in  its  physical  or  total 
war  sense  .  .  .  not  only  because  we  were  attacked  in  a  barbaric  and 
uncivilized  nianner  but  also  because,  unless  we  do  win.  there  will 
be  no  chance  for  life  based  on  reason,  decency,  and  the  fundamental 
freedoms  for  which  our  ancestors  gave  their  lives.  When  that  first 
necessity  is  accomplished,  and  I  know  it  will  be,  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  have  peace.  But  peace  is  not  merely  the  cessation  of  war- 
fare, but  is  rather  something  that  must  be  purchased  and  worked 
for  in  a  still  more  intense  manner  than  that  in  which  we  carry  on 
total  warfare.  The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
instead  of  immediate  peace  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  there  will  be 
revolution  and  bloodshed  in  many  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
that   this   blackout   period   for  humanity   will   be  followed  by   the 
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necessity  of  the  United  States  furnishing  the  money  or  its 
equivalent  to  rehabilitate  the  whole  world.  This  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly cheerful  picture  to  look  forward  to,  and  at  best  we  would 
hope  that  by  the  time  that  it  is  accomplished,  all  the  evil  forces  in 
the  world  would  be  purged,  and  we  would  be  ready  for  a  new  start 
and  a  fresh  attempt  at  a  more  decent  world  society.  However,  this 
will  not  take  place  automatically,  for  the  same  natural  forces  will 
go  to  work  to  thwart  this  hope  that  were  set  in  motion  following 
the  last  war,  unless  we  see  to  it  that  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
them. 

Our  second  necessity,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  world 
win  this  world  war  is  to  study  immediately  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  we  must  assume,  and  the  sacrifices  that  we  must  make  so 
that,  when  the  time  comes,  we  will  know  without  any  semblance 
of  doubt  what  we  must  do  in  order  to  provide  the  kind  of  world 
that  everybody  wants  ...  a  world  of  freedom,  opportunity,  and 
hope  for  all.  This  study  must  be  made  now,  for  if  we  wait  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  the  victory  psychology  is  apt  to  make  the 
peace  treaty  nothing  but  an  explosion  of  hatred  against  the  folk 
we  feel  have  caused  all  the  trouble.  By  such  a  study  we  are  doubly 
proving  our  right  to  win  this  war  in  a  greater  sense  than  armed 
forces  alone  can  do.  I  believe  this  so  thoroughly  that  I  am  sure 
that  the  good  Lord  will  strengthen  the  fighting  arm  of  any  nation 
so  dedicated  in  a  way,  and  to  an  e.xtent,  that  will  lie  more  powerful 
than  any  effort  our  enemies  can  undertake. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  for  as  a  man  wrote  me  recently  .  .  .  '"free- 
dom is  not  passed  around,  like  pie  at  a  picnic,  but  onlv  comes  to 
men  who  have  a  sense  of  duty  toward  their  fellowmen  and  are 
willing  to  work  for  the  liberty  which  can  live  onlv  in  a  dutiful 
world." 

It  has  been  niy  lot  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  travel  on  business 
once  or  twice  a  year  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  as  a 
result  I  made  a  rather  lengthy  if  amateur  study  of  economics  and 
international  politics.  In  this  study  it  seemed  to  me  that  Com- 
munism, speaking  in  a  very  broad  sense,  takes  place  in  a  nation 
with  plentiful  natural  resources  but  with  a  low  level  of  education. 
By  education  I  do  not  mean  book  learning  alone,  but  the  ability  to 
apply  book  learning  and  experience  to  a  given  situation  as  it  arises. 
Perhaps  public  perception  or  awareness  is  more  nearly  the  right 
term.  On  the  other  hand  Fascism  or  Naziism  take  place  in  nations 
where  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  national  wealth  coupled 
with  even  a  high  level  of  education.  If  Communism  is  successful, 
both  education  and  wealth  development  will  expand  together  until 
with  the  resultant  growing  public  realization  of  the  fundamental 
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riglit  of  the  individual  and  the  desirabihty  of  greater  hberty  of 
action,  successful  Communism  will  begin  to  display  an  increasing 
tendency  toward  liberal  democracy. 

Successful  Fascism  or  Naziism  creates  the  same  desires  as  are 
found  in  progressing  Communism,  without  the  wherewithal  to 
fulfill  them.  Thus  these  totalitarian  states  become  convinced  that 
war  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth. 

Liberal  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween wealth  of  natural  resources  and  education,  where  education 
keeps  a  relative  position  ahead  of  wealth  development. 

Now  granting  that  these  things  are  so,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  are  two  dangers  that  continually  face  liberal  democracy : 
One  is  that  it  comes  into  collision  with  the  Fascist  state  in  its  war 
for  wealth,  and  the  other  is  that  its  level  of  education  doesn't  keep 
its  relative  position  ahead  of  wealth  development  and  in  that  case 
large  portions  of  its  population  are  not  included  in  the  wealth  de- 
velopment process  and  it  will  revert  to  Communism.  Thus  in  order 
to  protect  our  democracy  from  these  twin  dangers  we  are  forced 
to  see  to  it,  externally,  that  other  nations  are  comparatively  as  well 
off  as  we  are,  and,  internally,  that  all  our  population  is  included 
in  the  wealth  development  process.  When  I  reached  these  con- 
clusions it  came  over  me  suddenly  that  the  demands  of  the  situation 
are  for  a  Christian  point  of  view,  a  sense  of  duty  toward  our  fellow 
man.  This  realization  struck  me  with  a  very  definite  sense  of 
shock,  for  although  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  very  beautifully 
religious  family  I  had  never  thought  of  Christianity  as  being  a 
force  which  had  a  direct  connection  with  anything  so  momentous 
as  the  fate  of  nations  or  our  own  economic  system. 

As  a  result  of  this  discovery,  which  I  suppose  is  as  old  as  the 
hills,  but  was  brandnew  to  me,  developing  thought  carried  me 
along  to  a  further  conclusion  which  is  even  more  startling,  that  if 
we  could  think  through  any  form  of  life  or  activitv  with  complete 
intellectual  honesty  when  we  discovered  its  perfect  form  we  would 
find  that  it  was  the  Christian  form.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
Christianity  is  a  living,  vital,  dynamic  force  that  will  solve  all 
problems  and  accomplish  all  tasks. 

I  like  to  think  of  Christianity  as  a  force  like  electricity.  No  one 
can  define  electricity  or  tell  what  it  is  any  more  than  we  can  ex- 
plain God's  way  with  us.  And  yet.  we  have  studied  electricity  and 
have  learned  certain  rules  about  it  until  we  have  made  use  of  it 
more  than  any  other  force  in  nature.  Is  it  sacrilegious  to  say  that 
we  can  study  the  Bible  and  the  life  of  Christ  in  much  the  same  way 
and  get  from  them  a  power  and  force  greater  than  electricity  ? 

We  Christian  people  freely  admit  that  the  Bible  contains  all  the 
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principles  for  life  and  action.  Is  it  too  fantastic  to  propose  that  we 
go  to  work  and  objectively  study  the  Bible,  to  discover  the  detailed 
rules  for  all  the  various  aspects  of  our  temporal  life  and  activity? 
I  don't  feel  that  that  is  fantastic  at  all;  it  is  just  common  sense. 
Certainly  if  a  scientist  knew  that  a  certain  treatise  contained 
formulas  that  would  improve  his  product  or  make  his  method  of 
production  more  efficient,  he  would  delve  into  it  with  the  keenest 
of  enthusiasm,  and  when  he  had  discovered  them  he  would  put 
them  to  use  immediately  and  attempt  to  get  his  associates  to  use 
them  too. 

By  that  I  do  not  mean  any  hypothetical  theoretical  imaginary 
power,  but  a  real  physical  ability  to  do  work,  to  accomplish  im- 
possible tasks,  and  to  solve  real  problems.  I  believe,  for  instance, 
that  if  I  were  an  engineer  and  were  given  the  job  of  setting  up  a 
perfect  production  system  for  a  manufacturer,  that  if  I  knew  all 
there  was  to  know  and  was  perfectly  honest  in  my  efforts  to  set  up 
a  system  that  was  thoroughly  efficient  as  to  operation,  cost  ac- 
counting, and  all  the  rest,  that  that  system  would  of  necessity  be  a 
Christian  system.  I  believe  further  that  a  perfect  economic  system 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  detailed  and  more  elaborately  ex- 
pressed exposition  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Again,  a  completely  perfect  political  system,  a  thoroughly 
workable  international  system  of  cooperation,  would  have  to  be  a 
Christian  system.  There  are  just  no  two  ways  about  it.  We  could 
go  on  indefinitely  with  such  examples,  examples  of  how  Christian- 
ity is  a  real  everyday  force  that  can  be  used  by  the  everyday  man 
on  any  and  all  occasions.  It  has  to  be  so,  because  Christianity  is 
a  way  of  life,  and  as  such  covers  all  the  thought  and  action  in  life 
from  the  individual  and  the  home  on  through  to  international 
relations. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  have  a  decent  world  for  our  children 
to  live  in,  it  is  not  going  to  come  from  any  sudden  world-wide 
change  of  front.  It  has  got  to  start  with  the  individual  and  work 
out  into  the  family,  the  town,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  finally  the 
world. 

We  must  create  a  pressure  group  of  individuals  who  have 
studied  their  Christian  responsibilities  and  know,  therefore,  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  to  create  a  fair  and  decent  world ;  a 
pressure  group  of  individuals  so  large  and  with  such  unshakable 
conviction  that  it  cannot  be  denied  by  those  in  charge  of  the  inter- 
national arrangements  and  treaties  after  this  war.  But  how  can 
you  or  I,  in  our  small  sphere  of  influence,  start  in  and  actually 
put  to  work  these  Christian  [)rinciples  which  are  so  usable  and  so 
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necessary,  and  wliose  practice  by  us,  and  other  men  like  us,  must 
precede  the  achievement  of  a  decent  world? 

I  know  of  course,  that  you  men  are  here  in  this  University  for 
tlie  express  purpose  of  studying  the  i)recepts  of  Christ  so  that  you 
may  consecrate  your  lives  to  the  spreading  of  His  gosi)el.  That  is 
splendid.  May  I  make  so  bold,  however,  to  point  out  that  this  old 
world  has  known  those  Christian  principles  for  more  years  than  I 
like  to  think  about,  and  yet  their  application  to  real  life  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  keep  us  all  out  of  the  mess  we  find  ourselves  in 
today. 

In  just  the  same  way,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  our  gov- 
ernment, in  its  plans  for  the  world  of  tomorrow,  is  basing  them 
entirely  on  economics,  sociology,  and  politics.  I  have  written  Mr. 
Roosevelt  telling  him  that  these  are  fine  and  usable  forces  but  we 
have  tried  all  these  before  with  no  very  conspicuous  success.  I  told 
him,  as  I  am  telling  you,  that  Christianity  is  the  implementing 
force  which  will  make  economics  effective,  sociolog}'  practical,  and 
politics  ideal ;  that  Christianity  is  the  one  force  we  have  not  tried 
in  any  of  these,  and  yet  it  is  the  flu.x  that  will  cause  the  welding  of 
all  these  forces  into  an  unconquerable  power  that  can,  and  will, 
create  a  new  world  order.  We  must  bring  Christianity  and  real, 
practical,  everyday  life  together. 

To  me  it  seems  that  it  is  the  job  of  Christians  everywhere  to  go 
beyond  the  statement  of  principle  at  this  point,  and  actually  in- 
terpret Christian  principles  in  terms  of  economics,  politics,  etc. 
Christianity  alone,  of  all  the  forces  in  the  world,  creates  a  sense  of 
duty  to  our  fellow  men.  Democracy  without  Christianity  will  fail, 
for  Democracy  without  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  fellow  men  im- 
mediately ceases  to  be  Democracy.  The  Golden  Rule  has  always 
proclaimed  this  sense  of  duty,  but  unless  we  interpret  that  sense 
of  duty  in  terms  of  its  practical  application,  the  people  of  America 
are  not  going  to  be  ready  to  accept  the  practical  implication  of  a 
"just  and  durable  peace." 

I  believe  that  if  Qirist  were  present  in  the  world  today  in  his 
physical  being,  he  would  go  beyond  principles  just  as  he  did  with 
the  rich  young  man  in  the  Bible.  I  believe  he  would  say  to  a  rich 
young  nation  "there  is  no  chance  of  your  creating  heaven  on  earth 
(as  universal  peace  most  certainly  would  be)  until  you  realize 
the  responsibility  of  great  wealth  .  .  .  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
your  wealth  in  motion  throughout  the  earth,  through  the  reduction 
of  tariffs,  and  the  positive  effort  to  make  raw  materials  available 
to  all  nations  by  attempting  to  do  as  nuich  business  as  possible  with 
them." 

It  is  this  kind  of  interpretation  of  Christian  principles  and  their 
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inevitable  accompanying  sacrifices  that  Christian  people  must  be 
taught,  and  taught  right  now,  otherwise  I  am  afraid  that  when  the 
time  for  the  making  "a  just  and  durable  peace,"  comes,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  like  the  young  man  in  the  Bible,  will  turn  sadly  away 
because  they  have  great  wealth. 

If  Christianity  is  actually  applied  to  all  problems  and  all  tasks 
it  will  mean  the  most  complete  economic,  social,  and  political 
revolution  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Creating  a  Christian  peace 
is  not  going  to  be  like  applying  some  soothing  unguent  to  a  tired 
and  aching  world.  It  is  rather  going  to  be  like  being  struck  in  the 
face  with  a  powerful  stream  of  ice-cold  water,  that  will  chill  the 
heart  of  all  but  the  most  bold  and  venturesome.  A  Christian  peace, 
particularlv  as  it  concerns  us  here  in  America,  means  one  thing 
first  and  foremost,  and  that  is  Sacrifice.  We  must  take  our  courage 
in  our  hands,  then,  and  start  exploring  and  explaining  the  necessity 
of  this  sacrifice.  We  must  at  all  costs  connect  Christianity  directly 
to  life. 

In  order  to  begin  with  this  practical  application,  I  would  like 
to  group  you  who  are  perhaps  learning  to  be  teachers  of  Christian- 
ity, myself  who  am  an  amateur  at  Christian  living,  and  all  other 
men  like  myself  who  have  the  unshakable  conviction  of  Girist's 
love  and  power,  into  one  large  company  of  men  who  know  that 
Christianity  will  solve  all  real  problems,  and  who  are  determined 
that  it  shall  be  put  into  active  service  in  the  world's  life  im- 
mediately and  in  as  widespread  a  manner  as  possible.  Too  long 
has  Christianity  been  heralded  mainly  as  our  last  resort  in  time  of 
trouble.  For  this  reason,  when  trouble  flies  away,  active  living 
Christianity  only  too  often  flies  away  with  it. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  this  war  will  be  followed  by  an  upsurge 
of  stupendous  proportions  in  Christian  life  and  thought.  Before 
that  time  comes,  we  must  jireach  Christianity  as  a  usable,  ]3ractical 
everyday  force,  so  that  when  the  sutTering  caused  by  the  war  and 
the  memory  of  it  are  gone  the  strength  of  Christianity  will  not  be 
weakened  and  this  Christian  revival  become  merely  a  part  of  a 
cycle  such  as  history  has  shown  us  before. 

Our  major  premise,  then,  is  that  Christianity  is  a  way  of  life, 
and  as  such  covers  every  thought  and  action  in  life.  Our  first  duty, 
therefore,  as  "Living  Christians"'  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  fulfill 
enthusiasticallv  whatever  part  falls  to  our  lot  in  the  world's  fight 
for  freedom,  decency,  and  humanity,  feeling  an  enormous  increase 
in  strength  because  we  are  fighting  for  the  right  "as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right." 

Next  I  would  think  that  we.  as  Living  Christians,  would  make 
our  ])0wer  and  influence  felt  by  our  solid  faith  in  ourselves,  faith 
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in  our  nation,  and  faith  in  tiie  whole  future  of  humanity  acquired 
through  our  faith  in  Ciod.  If  there,  is  one  single  quality  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  world  in  the  next  few  years,  it  will  be  quiet,  un- 
shakable faith. 

Further,  we  Living  Christians  will  attempt  to  get  all  other  men 
to  join  in  a  magnificent  pathtinding  crusade,  a  stalwart  group, 
seeking  to  find  their  way  in  an  intricate  and  confused  world  by  the 
use  of  practical,  forceful,  positive  Christianity. 

In  our  efforts  to  find  our  way  we  shall  admit  that  while  Chris- 
tianity does  have  its  softer  side  which  provides  comfort  and  solace, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  comfortable,  we  cannot  even  afford  to  rest. 
As  far  as  our  effort  is  concerned,  Christianity  is  definitely  not 
something  that  can  be  wrapped  up  in  lavender  and  old  lace  and  be 
put  away  for  six  days  a  week,  but  is  rather  an  unconquerable 
power  that  we  and  all  other  men  can  use  every  day  of  the  week. 
We  must  show  that  Christianity  is  not  what  is  has  become  in  the 
minds  of  many  folks,  something  that  you  feel  vaguely  that  you 
should  apologize  for  when  you  mention  it  in  the  same  breath  with 
things  of  vital  reality,  but  that  instead  it  retjuires  the  very  super- 
lative of  splendid  courage  to  be  a  living,  breathing,  active  Christian. 

We  shall  admit  further  our  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  practical 
interpretation  of  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  shall  study  them  with 
intense  eagerness  and  continuing  concentration  to  get  from  them 
the  methods  of  perfect  international  relations ;  to  learn  the  effective 
rules  for  going  at  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital.  What  are  its 
commands  for  ideal  social  adjustments?  How  can  we  use  its  power 
and  guidance  in  business,  in  the  professions,  and  in  politics? 

\\'e  will  not  be  weakened  by  arguments  about  creeds  or  about 
the  organizational  limitations  of  Christianity.  As  Christianity  is  a 
way  of  life,  and  as  all  individuals  are  different,  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  thousand  individuals  to  put  a  thousand  different  interpreta- 
tions on  what  Christianity  means  to  them,  and  all  of  them  be  right. 
We  shall  not  argue  or  quibble,  but  merely  try  to  help  folks  get 
started  and  offer  assistance  when  asked. 

No  one  would  argue  v^^ith  me  about  whether  I  wanted  to  go  to 
Chicago  by  train,  plane,  car,  or  even  hitch-hike.  No  more  will  we 
argue  about  whether  a  man  wants  to  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of 
Christianity  through  the  medium  of  the  Methodist,  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Catholic  Churches.  The  important 
thing  is  that  he  wants  to  get  there.  Our  task  w^ill  be  to  persuade 
him  to  go. 

It  must  have  been  this  kind  of  thing  that  Paul  meant  when  he 
wrote  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  "For  as  we  have  many  members 
in  one  body  and  all  members  have  not  the  same  office,  so  we  being 
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many  are  one  body  in  Christ  and  every  one  members  one  of 
another." 

I  would  ask  you  as  practical  men,  who  are  living  Christianity, 
to  meet  together  with  small  groups  of  your  friends  in  your  own 
rooms  or  in  your  homes  to  discuss  just  what  we  are  discussing 
here  today,  the  state  the  world  is  in  and  what  we  as  Christians  can 
do  about  it.  That  will  not  be  so  difficult  for  you,  but  it  was  just 
about  the  hardest  thing  I  ever  did,  particularly  so  as  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  even  mentioned  religion  to  some  of  the  friends 
I  had  at  our  house. 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  results.  The  first  is  that 
you  have  taken  Christianity  out  of  its  aura  of  pure  theology  and 
actually  applied  it  to  real  problems.  You  have  lined  yourself  up  as 
active  workers,  who  are  convinced  that  all  the  world's  problems 
can  be  solved  by  Christianity.  You  will  be  surprised  too,  if  some 
of  your  group  are  supposedly  inactive  Christians,  how  far  ahead 
of  you  they  may  be  in  their  thinking. 

Through  this  group  method  of  studying  the  problems  facing  the 
world  in  the  light  of  Christian  teachings  and  experience,  when 
multiplied  by  thousands  of  other  similar  groups  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  the  world,  the  simpler  and  more  evident  solutions  will 
appear  immediately.  In  addition,  the  mass  Christian  thought  thus 
set  in  motion  will  provide  the  Christ-centered  atmosphere  that  will 
inspire  the  experts  with  the  power  and  skill  to  achieve  more  de- 
tailed and  complex  solutions  and  will  precondition  the  public  so 
that  they  will  be  willing  to  accept  and  undertake  the  responsibilities 
entailed  in  the  solutions  thus  obtained. 

I  would  ask  you  too  to  help  widen  our  Christian  forces  and 
increase  their  strength  bv  direct  personal  contact  .  .  .  speaking  to 
your  friends  and  acquaintances  about  Christianity  in  a  straightfor- 
ward, man  to  man  way ;  speaking  of  it  as  the  one  possible  solution 
of  our  problems  just  as  we  would  suggest  the  use  of  electricity  to 
lift  a  load  or  do  a  job. 

We  shall  realize  further  that  Christianity  does  not  fulfill  itself 
unless  we  are  doing  something  for  others.  In  these  days  when 
charity  is  so  highly  organized  that  it  is  almost  a  mass  production 
industrv  itself,  and  when  government  has  taken  over  so  many  of 
the  functions  of  charity,  it  is  difficult  for  the  individual  to  find 
sufficient  nutlet  for  this  basic  necessity  of  helping  others  in  order 
to  fulfill  his  Christian  destiny. 

That  is  a  very  dangerous  position  for  the  Church,  and  we  its 
Christian  members,  to  be  in.  It  is  almost  as  if  Christianity  found 
itself  with  both  legs  cut  off,  being  able  to  accomplish  its  static 
jjurpose  of  personal  conversion  which,  however,  is  so  subjective  as 
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to  appear  almost  seltisli.  but  witliout  the  ability  to  progress  and 
move  forward.  We  are,  therefore,  left  with  the  necessity  of  fulfill- 
ing our  active  Christianity  in  another  manner,  by  the  use  of  what 
1  would  like  to  call,  "Dynamic  Good  Will"  the  spontaneous  eflfort 
to  understand  the  other  fellow's  difficulties  and  the  positive  attempt 
to  help  him  with  them. 

Start  with  it  right  in  your  own  group  without  saying  a  word 
to  anyone  about  it.  Make  a  conscious  effort  to  do  the  things  that 
will  please  the  rest  of  the  folks.  Carry  it  with  you  everywhere, 
and  put  it  to  work  on  the  most  crotchety  individual  you  know. 
Instead  of  just  putting  up  with  him,  make  a  conscious  effort  to 
make  friends  with  him.  Hold  it  uppermost  in  the  forefront  of  your 
mind  wherever  you  go,  in  every  walk  of  life,  keep  it  on  a  "he-man" 
basis  and  use  consummate  tact  in  applying  it.  As  John  Galsworthy 
said,  "God  is  the  helping  of  man  by  man." 

Further  we  must  realize  to  the  full  that  Faith  is  a  power  source 
of  enormous  proportions  that  we  are  not  even  touching.  Faith  is 
no  vague  ethereal  quality.  It  is  the  stuff'  with  which  you  build 
bridges,  construct  railroads,  discover  scientific  data ;  you  use  it  on 
every  task  where  its  accomplishment  is  worth  while.  But  Faith  is 
an  educational  process.  You  cannot  achieve  your  Faith  that  you 
can  build  a  bridge  until  you  have  studied  and  acquired  knowledge 
of  engineering  principles,  stresses  and  strains,  where  to  get  raw 
material,  skilled  labor,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  things. 

Christian  Faith  is  a  power  much  greater  than  the  ability  to 
build  a  bridge  because  it  can  accomplish  absolutely  anything  no 
matter  how  impossible  it  seems.  But  we  have  no  hope  of  being 
able  to  apply  it,  unless  we  study  our  Christian  principles  and  get 
from  them  a  knowledge  of  those  things  necessary  to  make  our 
Faith  perfect. 

Again  to  achieve  our  full  stature  as  unconquerable  Christians 
we  must  make  use  unceasingly  of  the  greatest  power  source  of  all, 
prayer.  The  men  who  build  bridges  would  not  think  of  making  a 
decision  of  major  importance  without  consulting  the  chief  engineer 
to  get  his  advice  and  help  and  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience.   They  would  do  it  automatically. 

We,  who  after  this  war  are  going  to  build  a  bridge  that  will 
connect  men's  hearts  and  minds  right  clear  around  the  world 
simply  must  consult  our  Superior  every  moment  of  the  day.  We 
must  talk  to  Him,  discuss  with  Him  and  ask  Him  all  manner  of 
things  about  our  own  lives  as  well  as  the  progress  of  our  Christian 
effort.  We  must  pray  consciously  with  great  steadiness  and  fre- 
quency until,  through  habit,  prayer  becomes  the  first  thing  that 
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occurs  to  us  when  confronted   with  any  situation,   for   prayer  is 
transcendent  power. 

Yes,  of  course  the  world  can  win  out  after  this  world  war  if 
you  and  I  will  study  our  responsibilities  as  Christians  and  go  to 
work  applying  those  Oiristian  principles  to  our  every  thought  and 
action  ;  if  we  as  men  who  are  trying  to  find  our  way  in  an  intricate 
and  darkening  world  by  the  use  of  practical,  forceful,  Christianity 
will  make  every  effort  to  get  other  men  to  join  with  us  in  this 
magnificent  pathfinding  crusade  ...  if  we  and  all  other  men  join 
together  in  a  new  kind  of  declaration  which  might  be  called  a 
world  charter,  and  that  is  : 

"W't  therefore,  now  highly  resolve  to  set  free  the  unconquerable 
power  that  is  in  the  individual  man  through  the  gift  of  God,  and 
join  it  to  the  dynamic  faith  of  all  other  Christian  men  to  provide 
an  overwhelming  force  impossible  to  withstand  for  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  a  peaceful  post-war  world  of  fairness  and 
decency  for  all  mankind." 

Wallace  C.  Speers. 

[An  address  delivered  in  York  Qiapel,  Duke  University,  on  February 
23,  1942.] 


THE  DUKE  SUMMER  INSTITUTES 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rural  Church  Institute,  working 
in  cooperation  with  Duke  University,  have  arranged  to  conduct 
the  annual  session  of  the  Institutes  on  the  Woman's  College 
campus  Tune  8-13.  The  selection  of  courses  to  be  offered,  together 
with  instructors  and  speakers  suitable  for  these  days,  has  been 
given  careful  consideration.  The  1942  session  promises  to  be  the 
equal  of  any  former  session  in  inspirational  and  educational  value. 

Duke  University  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  the  various 
religious  bodies  of  North  Carolina  and  adjacent  states  by  its  moral 
and  financial  support  of  these  Institutes.  For  the  past  twenty-four 
consecutive  years  the  'North  Carolina  Pastors'  School  has  been 
conducted  on  the  campus  of  Trinity  College  and,  later,  Duke  Uni- 
versity. This  school  has  been  maintained  by  the  two  North  Caro- 
lina Conferences  and  the  General  Boards  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
During  the  past  nine  years  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  men 
representing  ten  or  more  religious  denominations,  has  been  the 
sponsor  for  the  Rural  Church  Institute.  The  governing  bodies  of 
the  Pastors'  School  and  the  Rural  Church  Institute  have  had  lib- 
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eral  use  of  the  facilities  of  Duke  University,  of  l«ith  the  campus 
and  the  buildings. 

Dr.  Stanley  Jones  has  been  secured  to  deliver  five  addresses  at 
the  1942  session.  He  will  speak  at  the  opening  meeting  Monday 
evening,  June  8,  and  twice  each  day  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
June  9  and  10.  Speakers  for  other  assembly  periods  during  the 
five-day  session  have  been  chosen  from  the  list  of  instructors. 

The  list  of  instructors  and  courses  is  as  follows : 

Dr.  Gains  Glenn  Atkins.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  present  address  North  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  will 
offer  a  course  entitled  "The  Preparing  and  Preaching  of  Sermons." 

Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  Senior  Social  Scientist,  Division  of  Farm  Population 
and  Rural  Welfare,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  offer  :i 
course  on  "The  Pastor  and  Comnmnity  Agencies." 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  Professor  of  Theology,  Pacific  School  of  Re- 
ligion, Berkeley,  California,  offers  the  course  "The  Church  and  Its 
Redemptive  Ministry." 

Dr.  Elbert  M.  Conover,  Director  Bureau  of  Architecture,  The  Meth- 
odist Church,  New  York,  gives  a  course  on  "Building  and  Equip- 
ping the  Church." 

Dr.  B.  G.  Hodge,  Methodist  minister,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  offers  a 
course  "Program  and  Administration  of  a  Large  Church." 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kepler,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  offers 
the  course  "Contemporaneous  Religious  Thought  and  Movements." 

Dr.  J.  S.  Payton,  Editor  National  Methodist  Press,  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  offer  a  course  "Church  and  State  in  a  Democracy." 

Miss  Oscie  Sanders,  Educational  Worker,  Joint  Division  of  Education 
and  Cultivation,  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  New  York,  gives  the  course  "Latin  America." 

Dr.  Dwight  Sanderson,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  New  York,  offers  the  course  "Church  and  Rural  Wel- 
fare." 

Dr.  J.  Fisher  Simpson,  Secretary  on  the  General  Board  of  Education 
Staff,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  offers  the  course  "Developing  Chris- 
tian Workers." 

Dr.  Y.  C.  Yang,  President  of  Soochow  University,  Soochow,  China, 
offers  a  course  "The  Church  in  China  Today." 

Dr.  Elbert  Russell,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School,  will 
offer  the  course  "Job  and  the  Problem  of  Suffering." 

A  worship  period  each  morning  from  8  :00  to  8 :30  a.m.  begin- 
ning Tuesday  and  running  through  Saturday  will  be  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  session.  The  daily  assembly  periods  will 
be  from  9:50  to  10:40  a.m.,  12:00  to  12:45  p.m.,  and  at  8:00  p.m. 
On  Wednesday  evening  at  six  o'clock  there  will  be  a  banquet  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  Rural  Methodist  Ministers  Fellowship,  which 
not  only  rural  ministers  hut  others  who  are  interested  may  attend. 
On  Thursday  evening  at  six  o'clock  a  Duke  Divinity  School  Alunmi 
banquet  will  be  held.  Friday  evening  at  six  o'clock  there  will  he  a 
banquet  for  all  persons  attending  the  Institutes.  The  usual  social 
and  recreational  opportunities  will  be  provided.  All  privileges  of 
campus,  dormitories,  lecture  courses,  and  addresses  are  provided 
free  of  charge  to  ministers  and  lay  workers.  A  registration  fee  of 
$1.00  is  expected  from  those  who  attend.  Meals  will  be  served  at 
reasonable  rates  in  the  University  Union. 

J.  M.  Ormond,  Dean. 


REPORT  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES,  SPRING 
SEMESTER,  1942 

Student  activities  for  the  second  semester  began  with  a  Rural 
Church  Institute  sponsored  by  the  Duke  Endowment  Association, 
February  9,  participated  in  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Walton,  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Dr.  Edgar  T.  Thompson  of 
the  Duke  Sociology  Department.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond  of  the  Divin- 
ity School  also  took  part  in  the  Institute. 

The  new  policy  governing  the  York  Chapel  services  of  wor- 
ship, inaugurated  the  first  semester  of  the  current  year,  has  been 
successfully  continued  the  second  semester  under  the  direction  of 
Jim  Major,  student  chairman,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Outler,  faculty  chair- 
man. Besides  regular  faculty  and  student  speakers,  several  guest 
speakers  have  been  heard  in  the  York  Qiapel  services.  Among 
them  have  been  Mr.  Wallace  Speers,  who  spoke  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement ;  Rev.  Trela  Collins,  Pastor 
of  Lakewood  Baptist  Church  of  Durham ;  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Huggin, 
Pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Durham. 

The  Christian  Social  Action  Committee,  headed  by  Howard 
Carroll,  in  cooperation  with  the  Forum  Committee,  with  Joel 
Cooper  as  chairman,  has  brought  several  speakers  to  the  School 
for  informal  forum  discussions.  On  February  23  Dr.  Mordecai 
Johnson,  President  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
spoke  on  "The  Oiurch  and  Social  Reconstruction."  Dr.  Vernon 
Nash,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Peace  Conference,  was 
featured  in  a  forum  on  the  subject  "The  Church  and  a  Just 
Peace." 

Dr.  Ernest  Groves,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
author,  teacher,  and  counselor  in  marriage,  spoke  at  a  forum 
dealing  with  the  theme  "The  Minister  as  a  Marriage  Counsellor." 
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The  forum  series  of  the  current  year  was  closed  with  a  discussion 
led  by  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Pastor  of  Foundry  Methodist 
Church,  W'ashinjjton,  D.  C,  on  "A  Prober  of  Souls,"  which  dealt 
with  the  minister  in  the  role  of  general  counselor. 

President  Vang,  of  Soochow  University,  together  with  Dr. 
Win.  F.  (Juillian,  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  were  the  speakers  for  the  Missions  Institute,  held  March 
9.  The  Institute  was  directed  by  the  Missions  Committee  of  the 
Student  Bodv,  headed  by  Gilbert  Crutchfield,  and  Dr.  James  Can- 
non of  the  Divinity  School  Faculty. 

The  annual  Spring  Spiritual  Life  Advance  this  year  was  led 
by  Dr.  John  R.  Molt,  famous  author  and  preacher.  The  Advance 
was  planned  and  supervised  by  a  joint  faculty-student  committee 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Elbert  Russell  and  George  Culbreth.  The  theme 
of  the  Advance  was  "Spiritual  Leadership  in  a  Time  of  Crisis." 

On  ]\Iay  6  Dr.  Hugh  Black,  of  the  Commission  on  Evangelism 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  the  principal  speaker  in  an  Institute 
on  Evangelism,  sponsored  by  the  Evangelism  Committee  of  the 
Student  Body.  Ralph  Reed  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  was  in 
charge  of  the  Institute. 

Other  visitors  to  the  Divinity  School  have  been  Mr.  Cyrus 
Pangborn.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Interseminary  Movement, 
who  spoke  in  York  Chapel  on  "The  World  Church  Today,"  and 
Miss  Constance  Runibough,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Region  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

The  climax  of  the  Student  Body  activities  of  the  semester  came 
with  the  annual  Divinity  School  Banquet,  held  April  17,  at  the 
Washington  Duke  Hotel.  Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb  of  the  Divinity 
School  Faculty  was  the  principal  speaker  for  the  occasion.  In 
addition  to  the  Divinity  School  men  in  attendance,  a  number  of 
undergraduate  ministerial  students  were  also  present. 

The  newly  elected  Student  Body  officers  for  next  year  are : 
President.  Howard  Carroll ;  Vice-President,  R.  W.  Rainwater ; 
Secretary,  George  W.  Jones ;  Treasurer,  Ralph  John. 

The  Editor  and  Business  Manager  of  Christian  Horizons,  quar- 
terly student  journal,  are  Joel  Cooper  and  Harris  Kesler.  re- 
spectively. 

The  Duke  Endowment  Association  officers  for  next  year  are : 
Edwin  Carter,  President ;  Leon  Stubbs,  Vice-President ;  Bob 
Bame,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Joe  Caldwell. 
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THE  SERVICE-TRAINING  WORK  OF 
DUKE  DIVINITY  STUDENTS 

At  the  request  of  Dean  Paul  N.  Garber,  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  service-training  work  of  the  Duke  Divinity 
students  is  herewith  presented  for  the  information  of  the  Dean 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School. 

On  the  11th  day  of  December,  1924,  Mr.  James  B.  Duke  signed 
the  famous  Indenture  creating  The  Duke  Endowment,  thus  estab- 
lishing what  Mr.  William  R.  Perkins  calls,  "One  of  the  outstand- 
ing philanthropies  of  all  time."  The  unique  feature  of  The  Duke 
Endowment  lies  in  the  number  and  variety  of  causes  provided  for. 
Along  with  Duke  University  and  other  educational  institutions, 
orphanages,  and  hospitals,  the  rural  Methodist  church  in  North 
Carolina  shared  in  this  liberal  beiiefaction.  "Mr.  Duke  was  a 
Methodist  of  the  rural  district  type  and  such  had  been  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  before  him."  He  has  often  been  quoted  as 
saying :  "My  old  daddy  always  said  if  he  amounted  to  anything 
in  life  it  was  due  to  the  Methodist  circuit  riders  and  if  I  amount 
to  anything  in  this  world  I  owe  it  to  my  daddy  and  to  the  Meth- 
odist church." 

In  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  church,  Mr.  Duke 
provided  aid  along  three  lines.  Two  per  cent  of  the  income  from 
the  trust  was  to  be  used  for  "needy  and  deserving  superannuated 
preachers  and  needy  and  deserving  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased preachers."  Six  per  cent  of  the  income  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  building  of  rural  Methodist  churches  in  North  Carolina, 
four  per  cent  of  the  income  was  directed  toward  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  rural  church. 

In  order  that  these  three  funds  might  be  properly  administered 
a  Rural  Church  Section  was  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Three  members  of  the  Board,  Alex.  H.  Sands,  Jr.,  N.  A.  Cocke, 
and  R.  L.  Flowers,  were  chosen  to  serve  on  the  Rural  Church 
Committee.  A  Duke  University  Committee  was  selected  with 
responsibilities  of  investigating  the  needs  of  churches  and  minis- 
ters ;  of  receiving  requests  for  aid ;  of  counseling  with  those  seek- 
ing aid :  and  of  making  recommendations  for  aid.  President  W.  P. 
Few,  R.  L.  Flowers,  and  J.  M.  Ormond  composed  the  Duke 
University  Committee,  and  J.  ^I.  Ormond  was  asked  to  serve  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Rural  Church  Section.  At  the  begin- 
ning, it  seemed  essential  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
rural  church  needs  in  the  state.  The  results  of  this  study  were 
published  by  the  Duke  University  Press  in  19.^1  under  the  title. 
The  Couutrv  Church  in  North  Carolina. 
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The  establishment  of  a  system  for  distributing  the  building 
fund  was  relatively  simple.  Many  requests  for  aid  were  filed.  The 
Duke  University  Committee  considered  these  in  chronological 
order  and  made  recommendations  as  promptly  as  funds  were  avail- 
able. jMore  than  400  churchhouses  have  been  built  or  remodeled. 
Most  of  these  were  formerly  dilapidated  one-room  houses.  In 
their  places,  attractive  frame,  brick,  or  stone  buildings  have  been 
erected.  For  this  cause  alone.  The  Duke  Endowment  has  appro- 
priated $633,093.00.  The  respective  congregations  have  matched 
these  donations  with  approximately  $2,000,000.00.  During  the 
past  year  The  Dvike  Endowment  has  aided  forty-one  churches, 
with  a  total  appropriation  of  $54,087.00. 

The  superannuate  preachers  fund  has  provided  annual  amounts 
of  from  $19,000.00  to  $23,000.00  per  year.  The  method  of  dis- 
tributing this  money  has  been  through  the  President  of  Duke 
University.  A  letter,  accompanied  by  a  check,  is  mailed  to  the 
beneficiaries  at  the  Christmas  season. 

The  fund  which  is  of  chief  concern  in  this  report  is  known  as 
the  rural  church  maintenance  fund.  A  quotation  from  the  Inden- 
ture will  serve  to  make  Mr.  Duke's  purpose  clear  and  also  to 
introduce  the  statements  which  are  to  follow :  "Four  per  cent  of 
said  net  amount  not  retained  as  aforesaid  for  addition  to  the 
corpus  of  the  trust  shall  be  paid  and  expended  by  the  Trustees  in 
assisting  to  maintain  and  operate  the  Methodist  churches  of  such 
Conference  which  are  located  within  the  sparsely  settled  rural 
districts  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  and  not  in  any  city,  town, 
or  hamlet,  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  having  a  population  in 
excess  of  1,500  i>eople,  according  to  the  then  last  Federal  Census. 

"Expenditures  and  payments  made  hereunder  ...  to  maintain 
and  operate  such  Methodist  churches  shall  be  in  the  uncontrolled 
decision  of  the  trustees  as  respects  the  time,  terms,  place,  amounts, 
and  beneficiaries  thereof  and  therefor ;  and  he  suggests  that  such 
expenditures  and  payments  be  made  through  the  use  of  said  Duke 
University  as  an  agency  for  that  purpose  as  long  as  such  method 
is  satisfactory  to  the  trustees  thereof." 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  churches  has  varied  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Such  varia- 
tion has  depended  upon  the  revenue  from  securities  held  by  The 
Duke  Endowment.  Last  vear,  $46,200.00  was  distributed  for  this 
purpose.  For  1941-1^2,  $50,000.00  is  available.  Part  of  the 
money  will  be  used  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  underpaid  min- 
isters who  are  serving  rural  churches.  The  rest  of  it  will  be  used 
as  honoraria  for  Divinity  School  students  who  render  ten  weeks 
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of  satisfactory  service  to  rural  churches  under  the  supervision  of 
preachers  in  charge.  The  present  method  of  using  this  fund  has 
evolved  out  of  many  conferences,  serious  and  long  consideration, 
and  some  experimentation.  For  several  years  before  money  was 
available  from  The  Endowment,  Mr.  Duke  had  provided 
$10,000.00  annually  for  ministerial  support.  This  money  was  allo- 
cated to  the  needy  ministers  by  the  Boards  of  Missions  of  the 
two  North  Carolina  Conferences. 

\\  hen  a  much  larger  amount  became  available  from  The  Duke 
Endowment,  long  conferences  were  held  by  the  Duke  University 
Committee  in  an  effort  to  adopt  the  wisest  possible  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  money  for  effective  service  which  would  be  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Duke.  After  much  discus- 
sion of  the  needs  of  inadequately  paid  ministers  and  of  the  values 
of  supplying  additional  ministerial  service  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  rural  churches  are  more  active  and  effective  than 
in  the  winter  season,  it  was  clearly  felt  that  the  rural  churches 
would  be  better  served  if  a  portion  of  the  money  could  be  used 
to  send  ministerial  students  into  the  rural  communities  to  assist 
the  ministers  in  charge  of  the  churches.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
such  a  policy  would  not  only  be  of  great  service  to  the  rural 
people  and  churches  but  that  the  students  would  have  opportunity 
to  secure  an  invaluable  practical  training  for  the  ministry. 

At  that  point  the  experiment  of  assigning  students  to  the  min- 
isters in  charge  for  ten  weeks  in  the  summer  was  made.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  when  this  plan  was  introduced  the  School  of 
Religion  was  in  an  embryonic  stage  with  a  small  number  of  un- 
trained students.  There  were  a  few  candidates  for  the  ministry 
in  the  Department  of  Religion  in  Trinity  College.  Five  men  were 
carefully  selected  and  assigned  to  summer  work  the  first  year — 
1926.  The  results  were  satisfactory  enough  to  justify  a  continu- 
ance of  the  project.  Six  men  were  sent  out  the  second  year.  Two 
summers  gave  the  Committee  more  confidence,  and  in  the  mean- 
time more  Divinity  School  candidates  were  eager  to  try  the 
experiment.  Hence,  twenty-one  men  were  sent  to  the  churches  the 
third  year.  What  in  1926  was  a  mere  experiment  has  evolved  into 
a  successful  service-educational  enterprise.  In  1941,  sixty  three 
men  served  in  this  capacity.  In  1942.  there  will  be  sixty  eight 
students  helping  the  ministers  with  their  church  programs. 

The  honorarium  of  $400.00  which  The  Duke  Endowment  pays 
the  student  for  his  summer's  work  has  no  doubt  made  it  easier 
for  the  Divinity  School  to  secure  a  larger  number  of  better  selected 
students  than  a  young  seminary  would  otherwi.se  be  likely  to  get. 
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The  students  who  have  the  advantage  of  three  summers  of  prac- 
tical traininsj  while  in  the  seminary  are  doubtless  better  al)le  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  pastorate  when  they  are  appointed 
to  churches. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester,  every  Duke  Endowment 
student  signs  an  agreement  which  carries  obligations  to  serve  ten 
full  weeks  in  the  rural  churches  during  the  following  summer ;  to 
make  weekly  reports  of  his  work ;  to  be  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Secretary,  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  pastors 
in  charge  of  the  churches  in  which  he  works ;  to  maintain  a 
scholastic  record  satisfactory  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Rural  Church  Sec- 
tion :  to  uphold  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  standard  of  the 
Christian  ministry ;  and  to  remain  unmarried  as  long  as  he  is 
under  obligation  to  The  Duke  Endowment. 

In  preparation  for  his  summer  work  ever\-  Duke  Endowment 
student  is  required  to  attend  one  period  each  week  during  the 
spring  semester  of  his  first  year  when  various  problems  he  is 
likely  to  encounter  are  discussed.  He  is  required  to  become  ac- 
credited to  teach  at  least  one  of  the  training  courses  in  the  schedule 
of  subjects  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  is  required  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  materials  and  methods 
of  conducting  vacation  schools. 

During  the  fall  semester  following  the  student's  first  summer 
of  practical  work,  he  is  required  to  attend  one  class  period  each 
week  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  some  of  the  experiences 
of  the  past  summer.  Each  student  is  asked  to  write  out  in  detail 
and  present  to  the  class  for  discussion  at  least  one  major  problem 
confronted  in  his  practical  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  anything  like  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  results  from  this  enterprise.  A  few  figures  and  com- 
ments taken  from  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  Rural  Church 
Section  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  service  and  training  values 
derived  from  the  plan.  In  the  summer  of  last  year,  107  training 
schools  were  conducted  in  which  670  certificates  of  credit  were 
issued;  274  vacation  schools  were  held  with  11,263  children  en- 
rolled :  327  persons  were  added  to  church  membership.  During 
the  seventeen  years  of  summer  work  more  than  6,000  persons  have 
joined  the  church  by  profession  of  faith. 

If  the  statements  of  students  made  in  their  final  reports  each 
summer  are  to  be  credited  with  sincerity  and  if  the  comments  of 
supervising  ministers  are  to  be  trusted,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  this  service-training  enterprise  is  invaluable.    Scores  of  pages 
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could  be  fillecf  with  striking  testimonials  of  students  as  they  have 
tried  to  express  their  appreciation  for  the  help  received  and  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  The  Duke  Endowment.  Ministers  in  charge  of 
churches  are  increasingly  eager  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
Divinity  School  students.  One  District  Superintendent  expressed 
the  wish  to  have  one  of  the  students  in  every  charge  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

The  Trustees  of  The  Duke  Endowment  and  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Rural  Church  Committee  are  convinced  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  student  service-training  work,  and  they  crave  the 
sympathetic  cooperation,  especially  of  the  faculty  of  the  Divinity 
School,  to  the  end  that  increasing  benefits  may  be  derived  as  the 
work  continues. 

J.  M.  Ormond. 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Rural  Church 
Section  of  The  Duke  Endozvment. 


DR.  RUSSELL'S  HISTORY  OF  QUAKERISM 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  just  issued  The  History  of 
Quakerism  by  Elbert  Russell,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  Duke  University,  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion in  the  Divinity  School  Faculty.  Dr.  Russell  has  been  engaged 
at  this  task  for  several  years  and  the  result  is  a  volume  of  nearly 
six  hundred  pages.  The  publishers  say :  "Here  is  an  invaluable 
reference  book,  giving  the  authentic  background  for  the  modern 
development  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  their  definitive  history 
of  enduring  interest." 

The  author  says :  "My  purpose  is  to  provide  primarily  a  his- 
tory of  the  Quaker  movement  as  a  whole,  treating  it  as  a  segment 
of  modern  church  history,  relating  it  to  its  historic  roots  and  to 
its  environment,  and  in  each  period  paying  attention  to  the  ele- 
ments which  are  most  important,  such  as  the  outstanding  persons, 
the  discipline,  the  conservative  or  progressive  tendencies,  or  influ- 
ential outside  forces.  I  hope  to  give  a  balanced  picture,  unobscured 
bv  too  much  detail,  of  the  Quaker  movement,  embracing  all  its 
periods  and  sections,  including  its  chief  phases  and  the  significant 
activities,  both  personal  and  official,  to  which  it  gave  rise." 
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ALUMNI  COUNCIL  MEETING 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Divinity  School  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation held  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  University  on  April  28. 
Those  present  were  C.  Wade  Goldston,  R.  W.  McCulley,  C.  P. 
Bowles,  E.  H.  McLarty,  Jr.,  and  J.  G.  Phillips.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  11,  at  six  p.m.  Committees  were  ap- 
])ointed  to  plan  for  the  meeting.  Within  two  weeks  a  letter  will  be 
sent  out  to  all  alumni  of  the  Divinity  School. 


FACULTY  NOTES 


Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  January  19.  20,  and  21  on  "Early 
Christian  Ethics  and  Eschatology."  On  February  17,  18,  and  19, 
he  delivered  three  lectures  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
These  lectures  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter-racial  Council 
and  were  on  the  following  topics :  "The  Nature  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tian Records" ;  "Judaism  and  Early  Christianity" ;  and  "The 
Ethics  of  Jesus  and  the  Present  Situation."  On  March  10,  Dr. 
Branscomb  delivered  a  lecture  at  Vassar  College  on  "The  Sig- 
nificance of  the  Ideas  of  Jesus  for  our  Present  Time."  He  is  to 
make  the  commencement  address  at  Randolph-Macon  College  for 
Men  on  June  10.  Dr.  Branscomb  has  also  made  a  series  of  visits 
to  a  number  of  Southern  schools  and  colleges  inspecting  their 
libraries.  This  work  has  been  done  for  the  General  Education 
Board  of  New  York. 

Dr.  James  Caxxon  III  published  an  article  "The  Gospel  of 
Barnabas"  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Moslem  World.  On  April  18 
he  was  elected  assistant  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Professors 
of  Missions  in  eastern  theological  schools,  having  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  body  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Kexneth  Clark  was  Visiting  Professor  at  Shaw  Univer- 
sity during  the  Spring  Semester,  giving  a  course  on  "Christian 
Literature  from  Paul  to  Irenaeus."  On  January  18  he  preached 
in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  at  Central  Methodist  Church  and  at 
Monumental  Methodist  Church,  and  on  April  26  addressed  the 
Presbyterian  Young  People's  Rally  at  Blacknall  Memorial  Church. 
Dr.  Clark  taught  in  the  Charlotte  Training  School  a  course  on 
"The  Life  of  Jesus,"  February  22-27. 

Dr.  Homer  H.  Dubs  attended  the  Centenary  Celebration  and 
meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  at  Boston  and  Cam- 
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bridge,  Mass.,  April  7-10,  and  read  a  paper  before  the  Society, 
"Chinese  Imperial  Names  and  Titles." 

Dean  Paul  N.  Garber  participated  in  the  Orangeburg,  South 
Carolina,  Standard  Training  School,  January  18-23.  Recent  ser- 
mons and  addresses  by  Dean  Garber  have  been  delivered  in  Cen- 
tenary Methodist  Church,  W'inson-Salem ;  Forest  Hills  Methodist 
Church,  Concord ;  First  Methodist  Church,  Lexington ;  Queen 
Street  Methodist  Church,  Kinston ;  First  Methodist  Church, 
Rocky  Mount.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Methodist  Church  on  January 
28,  1942,  at  Chicago,  111.:  "Whereas,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  a  member.  Dr.  Paul  NefT  Garber,  has  been 
installed  as  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Duke  University  ;  and 
Whereas,  the  fellow  members  of  Dr.  Garber  on  the  Board  of 
Publication,  desiring  to  express  gratification  over  the  elevation  of 
Dr.  Garber  to  this  position,  do  resolve  as  follows :  That  we  extend 
to  both  Dr.  Garber  and  Duke  University  our  congratulations  and 
felicitations,  and  express  our  anticipation  of  a  successful  adminis- 
tration under  Divine  guidance  to  the  end  that  religion  and  educa- 
tion may  march  under  the  same  banner  in  the  task  of  building  a 
better  world ;  and  That  these  resolutions  be  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Publication; 
and  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication  be  and  he  is 
hereby  requested  and  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  Editor  of  the  Duke  Diz'inity  School  Bulletin,  Durham, 
North  Carolina.  Done  this  the  28th  day  of  January,  1942.  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  The  r^Iethodist 
Church,  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111." 

Dr.  Hornell  Hart  has  recently  made  the  following  addresses: 
a  series  of  addresses  at  the  State  Student  Christian  Conference  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  two  to  city-wide  audiences  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; 
two  to  the  Virginia  Methodist  Conference  on  "A  Just  and  Endur- 
ing Peace"  ;  address  to  Ohio  Valley  Regional  Conference  on  "Child 
Welfare."  in  Qeveland ;  to  Southern  Moravian  Young  People's 
Union,  Winston-Salem;  two  to  National  Conference  of  (Negro) 
Church  leaders  at  Richmond ;  four  in  High  Point  College  Religious 
Emphasis  Week ;  a  series  of  addresses  at  Maryland  State  Youth 
Conference,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  an  installation  address,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Hart 
is  to  make  baccalaureate  addresses  at  the  following  schools :  Wal- 
kertown  High  School,  Guilford  College,  Winston-Salem  High 
School,  and  Southern  Seminary  and  Junior  College. 
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Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  De- 
Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  April  21-22  entitled  "Re- 
ligfion  Tomorrow.''  During  May  Dr.  Hickman  will  deliver  bacca- 
laureate sermons  at  the  following  colleges :  Southern  Seminary  and 
Junior  College,  Buena  Vista,  \'irginia;  Queens-Chicora  College, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  and  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Virginia. 

Professor  H.  E.  Myers  taught  in  a  Standard  Training  School 
in  Jarvis  Memorial  Methodist  Church  in  Greenville,  N.  C,  in 
FebruaPv'  and  in  another  training  school  in  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  in 
April.  While  in  Clifton  Forge  he  spoke  to  the  High  School  As- 
sembly and  to  the  Elementary  School  Assembly.  Professor  Myers 
has  preached  at  Walnut  Grove  Methodist  Church  and  at  Star 
Methodist  Church  recently.  He  also  preached  at  Central  Methodist 
Church,  Mt.  Airy,  May  17,  and  is  to  preach  the  Commencement 
Sermon  at  Anderson  High  School  and  at  the  Anson  County  Rally 
at  Bethel  Church  on  May  31. 

Dr.  1.  M.  Ormond  preached  the  afternoon  sermon  at  the 
dedication  service  of  Sunday  School  rooms  at  Evansdale  Church 
on  the  Stantonsburg  Charge.  Sunday,  March  22 ;  he  presided  over 
Missionary  Conferences  at  Greenville,  April  7.  Wilmington,  April 
8.  and  Raleigh,  April  9,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Appeals  of  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction  of  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Atlanta.  Ga..  April  13.  Dr.  Onnond  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Commission  at  Raleigh,  January  8;  South- 
eastern Jurisdictional  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  and 
Church  Extension,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Januarj'  27-30;  meeting 
of  annual  Conference  Council  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference at  Sunny  Acres.  W'inston-Salem,  February  2  and  3 ;  annual 
Conference  of  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  at 
Raleigh,  March  11  ;  and  Executive  Committee  meeting  of  the 
Division  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions  in  New  York  on  March  18. 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Outler,  on  January  18,  gave  one  in  the  series 
of  "Theologv  Lectures"  at  the  University  of  Virginia ;  preached  at 
Berea  College.  Berea,  Ky.,  on  February  8;  speaker  at  the  Virginia 
State  Student  Conference,  February  13-15;  speaker  at  college 
vespers  at  Emory  and  Henry  College,  February  15;  taught  in  the 
Charlotte  Training  School,  February  22-27 ;  speaker  at  the  Florida 
State  Student  Conference,  March  19-22;  speaker  at  Young  Adults' 
Banquet  at  Winston-Salem,  Mav  22.  Dr.  Outler  will  speak  at  the 
Georgia  Pastors'  School,  June  1-6.  He  was  also  speaker  at  the 
vesper    service.    May    10,    Randolph    Macon    Woman's    College, 
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Lynchburg,  \'a.,  and  preached  the  morning  and  evening  services 
at  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  17. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry'  gave  a  Convocation  address,  led  Seminars, 
and  participated  in  Faculty  Conferences  held  at  Winthrop  College, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  during  the  College  Christian  Mission  of  February 
9-13.  On  February  22-27  he  taught  the  course,  "Interpreting  the 
Bible  to  Youth"  in  the  Training  School  held  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  He  taught  the  same  course  in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  March 
1-5.  Professor  Petry  gave  a  series  of  addresses  and  conducted 
classes  in  the  Bible  Conference  at  the  First  Methodist  Church  in 
New  Bern,  N.  C,  April  19-21. 

Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  taught  courses  on  "The  Teachings  of 
Jesus''  in  a  Standard  Training  School  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  March 
1-5,  and  at  Monroe,  N.  C,  March  15-19.  He  preached  at  First 
Church,  Salisbury,  and  during  the  Monroe  School  he  delivered  an 
address  on  "Christians  as  Peacemakers."  On  the  evening  of  April 
10  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  remodeled 
education  building  of  Wesley  ^Memorial  Church.  High  Point, 
N.  C. ;  his  topic  was  "Sources  of  Morale."  Dr.  Rowe  delivered 
the  closing  address  of  the  N.  C.  State  Baraca-Philathea  Convention 
at  Henderson  on  April  19;  his  topic  was  "Christians  at  War." 

Dr.  Elbert  Russell  gave  seven  lectures  and  one  sermon  at 
the  Friends  Pastors'  Conference,  Earlham  College,  Richmond, 
Indiana,  January  18-20;  one  sermon  and  one  lecture  at  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Friends  Fellowship  Council,  Washington,  D.  C, 
January  25 ;  two  sermons  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  inaugurating  a 
series  of  Lenten  sermons,  Feb.  22;  sermon  at  the  Forest  Hills 
Methodist  Church,  Concord,  N.  C,  March  1  ;  taught  course  on 
"The  Teachings  of  Jesus"  in  the  training  school,  Concord,  N.  C, 
March  1-5;  address  at  the  Women's  Club  of  the  United  Church, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  March  10;  devotional  address  at  the  Convocation 
of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches,  Burlington,  N.  C, 
April  8 ;  address  at  First  Friends  Church,  Richmond,  Indiana,  on 
"The  Place  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  Ecumenical  Church,"  .\pril 
16;  attended  the  all-American  Friends  Church,  Richmond,  In- 
diana, April  19;  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Association  of  Friends  on  May  10. 

Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Professors' 
Advisory  Section,  International  Council  of  Religious  Education, 
Chicago.  February  9-10;  he  delivered  a  series  of  four  lectures  at 
the  annual  Convocation  of  Eden  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Louis, 
February  10-12.  Dr.  Smith  gave  the  Earl  Lectures,  Pacific  School 
of  Religion,  Berkeley,  California,  February   15-17  and  addressed 
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the  Oakland,  California,  Rotary  Club  on  February  16.  He  gave  an 
address  at  the  sixth  annual  North  Carolina  Convocation  of 
Churches,  Burlington,  N.  C,  April  9,  and  gave  four  addresses  at 
the  Officers'  Training  Retreat,  Christian  Student  Association, 
Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  April  18-19.  Dr.  Smith  will 
address  the  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Ministers'  Association,  June  1. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Spexce  has  been  actively  engaged  in  dramatic  activi- 
ties, especially  during  the  Easter  season.  In  addition  to  the  Choral 
Communion  celebration  which  has  become  a  tradition  at  Duke 
University,  Dr.  Sf)ence  also  produced  his  own  play,  "The  First 
Easter  Dawn"  over  station  WDNC,  and  produced  a  play  on  Easter 
Sunday  evening  in  York  Chapel  and  on  April  16  at  Helena  High 
School.  At  the  latter  place  he  also  made  an  address  to  the  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association.  He  re-wrote  a  play  for  the  state-wide 
Council  of  Churches  and  produced  this  play  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  conference  at  Burlington,  N.  C,  on  April  7. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Stinespring  participated  in  a  symposium  on  "The 
Future  of  Biblical  Studies"  before  the  Centenary  Celebration  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  at  Harvard  University,  on  April  8. 
He  will  again  have  charge  of  the  music  for  the  Pastors'  School  at 
Duke  University  at  the  end  of  this  academic  year. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS 

In  this  section  attention  will  be  called  to  new  books  which  can 
be  recommended  as  being  likely  to  prove  of  special  value  to  min- 
isters and  others  particularly  interested  in  religious  questions.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  take  notice  of  all  the  principal  volumes 
coming  from  the  press  or  to  review  extensively  even  those  which 
are  mentioned.  A  brief  notice  of  a  book  here  means  that  it  is 
accounted  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

Millhatids    and    Preachers.     Liston    Pope.     New    Haven :    Yale    University 
Press,  1942.  xii  -|-  369  pp.  $4.00. 

This  is  an  important  book  and  should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  readers 
of  this  Bulletin  on  at  least  two  counts.  In  the  first  place,  its  author  is  one 
of  our  Divinity  School's  most  distinguished  alumni,  who  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Yale  Divinity  School.  In  the  second  place,  the  theme  of  the  book  is  the 
familiar  and  infinitely  puzzling  problem  of  the  churches'  status  and  role 
within  the  economic  order  of  a  typical  textile  county.  Well  documented,  well 
written,  and  judicious,  the  book  comes  to  an  ominous  conclusion:  the 
churches  have  tended  to  give  sanction  to  the  prevailing  economic  culture 
rather  than  contribute  to  its  constructive  change.  Perhaps  the  most  original 
and  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  its  perceptive  analysis  of  the  form  and 
p(^wer  of  the  small  new  sects  which  are  emerging  to  fill  the  vacuum  created 
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by   the   increasing   isolation   of   the   uptown   churches    from   the   minds   and 
hearts  of  the  disinherited. — A.  C.  O. 

Intellectual  America,  Ideas  on  the  March.  Oscar  Cargill,  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1941.   777  pp.   $5.00. 

Into  its  cultural  blood-stream  modern  America  absorbed  three  decisive 
intellectual  currents — French  naturalism,  German  absolutism,  and  English 
liberalism.  How  these  ideas  made  their  way  to  America  and  combined  them- 
selves with  native  conceptions  and  ideals,  and  with  what  consequences  for 
intellectual  and  social  culture,  the  author  surveys  with  imaginative  insight 
and  cunuilative  power.  Though  not  dealing  directly  with  religious  ideas,  the 
book  nevertheless  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  problem  of  why  con- 
temporary religious  faith  is,  in  many  circles,  increasingly  decadent. — H.  S.  S. 

New  Testament  Studies.  Chritical  Essays  in  Neu-  Testament  Interpretation. 
u>ith  Sf>ecial  Reference  to  the  Meaning  and  Worth  of  Jesus.  Edited  by 
E.  P.  B(X)th.  New  York  and  Nashville :  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1942. 
290  pp.   $2.50. 

A  series  of  eleven  essays  dedicated  to  Professor  W.  J.  Lowstuter,  who 
has  recently  become  Professor  Emeritus  at  Boston  University.  The  writers 
are  all  former  students  of  Professor  Lowstuter,  or  were  connected  with 
Boston  University  in  other  ways.  The  essays  deal  especially  with  the  his- 
torical and  theological  interpretation  of  Jesus.  .Among  the  topics  treated 
are :  "The  Problem  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus."  by  Clarence  Craig : 
"Dogma  and  Drama  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark."  by  Walter  Bundy ;  "The  Con- 
tinuing Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,"  by  Donald  Rowlingson  and  "The 
New  Testament  and  War  and  Peace,"  by  Carl  Soule. — H.  B. 

The  Social  Message  of  the  Al^ostle  Paul.  Holmes  Rolston.  Richmond  :  John 
Knox  Press,  1942.    (Sprunt  Lectures).   247  pp.   $2.00. 

Dr.  Rolston  describes  this  book  as  "an  endeavor  ...  to  think  Paul's 
thoughts  after  him." 

Actually,  it  is  a  homiletical  and  confessional  interpretation,  with  frequent 
quotations  from  Barth,  Troeltsch,  and  Sanday  and  Headlam  on  Romans. 
The  author's  theme  is  summarized  in  one  of  many  italicized  statements,  thus: 
"Apart  from  his  conception  of  all  life  in  time  as  qualified  by  the  existence 
of  eternity,  Paul's  social  teachings  would  be  merely  a  collection  of  moral 
maxims  without  any  unifying  principle  and  without  any  relation  to  a  source 
of  power  through  which  men  would  be  able  to  keep  them." 

One  may  agree  with  such  a  generalization,  for  Paul  or  any  other  religious 
leader.  But  aside  from  the  repetition  of  the  thesis,  the  thought  is  hazy  and 
the  method  inadequate.  The  book  has  been  honored  as  a  "religious  book 
club  selection." — K.  W.  C. 

Hoiv  Jesus  Dealt  Willi  Men.    Ravmond  Calkins.   .-Xbingdon-Cokesburv.  1942. 

214  pp.  $1.75. 

The  scenes  of  some  of  Jesus'  contacts  with  individuals  are  reconstructed 
with  an  emphasis  upon  rather  familiar  principles  of  psychiatry.  Character- 
istically the  author  draws  upon  his  own  experience  as  preacher  and  pastor, 
belaboring  here  and  there  an  obvious  moral  point. — H.  S.  S. 

Christian  Kealis})i:  John  C.  Bennett.  New  York:  Oiarles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1941.    198  pp.   $2.00. 

For  Professor  Bennett,  realism  consists  in  facing  the  bitter  facts  of  life, 
including  those  war  has  brought  us.    He  knows  well  the  richness  of  the 
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Christian  gospel.  In  this  book  he  employs  that  gospel  to  answer  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  problems  of  the  present  period.  Whether  you  agree  will' 
him  or  not.  it  is  a  stimulating  book. — H.  H.  D. 

The    Problem    of   Religious   Kiwzvledne.    Douglas   Clyde    Macintosh.     New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1940.   i.\  +  390  pp.  $3.50. 

In  this  volume,  Professor  Macintosh  has  summarized  and  criticized  tlie 
thought  of  practically  all  important  American  and  European  thinkers  during 
the  last  century  and  more,  as  it  bears  upon  liis  fundamentally  important 
problem.  As  a  handbook,  it  is  beyond  praise.  In  stating  and  defending  his 
own  position  and  that  of  those  who  agree  with  him,  he  is  however  much  less 
successful.  He  calls  his  position  "monistic  realism."  Only  near  the  end 
(p.  302)  do  we  discover  that  this  misleading  term  means  that  CkxI  is  partly 
immanent,  hence  knowable  in  religious  experience. — H.  H.  D. 

Cli'istianitv  and  the   Faiiiilv.    Ernest   R.   Groves.    New   York:    Macmillan. 
1942.  229  pp.  $2.00. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  discusses  "The  Family  as  an  Ally  of  Chris- 
tianity." The  second  part,  under  the  heading  of  "The  Church  as  an  Ally  of 
the  Family"  includes  four  chapters  on  domestic  counseling  by  ministers, 
which  every  minister  should  study.  The  author  is  the  outstanding  pioneer 
among  teachers  who  have  developed  university  courses  on  marriage  and 
family  counseling.    He  is  also  a  B.D.   from  Yale  Divinity   School. — H.   H. 

The    li'av   of   the    Transgressor.    Costen   J.    Harrell.    Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press,"  1942.   178  pp.   $1.50. 

Dr.  Harrell  wrestles  with  one  of  the  sternest  problems  in  religious 
thought  in  this  volume.  He  strikes  a  fine  balance  between  the  sociologist's 
and  the  theologian's  conception  of  sin.  Some  chapters  emphasize  sin  as  a 
violation  of  social  righteousness  (as  notably  the  fifth  and  sixth).  Some  the 
theological  idea  of  sin  as  the  ruptured  relation  between  man  and  God  (espe- 
cially so  Chapters  IX.  X,  and  XI).  The  rest  play  between  these  poles.  This 
is  a  book  it  will  profit  every  preacher  to  read  carefully — and  prayerfully. — 
F.  S.  H. 

Pravcr.   George  A.  Buttrick.   New  York :  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press.    1942. 

333  pp.  $2.75. 

.\  most  stimulating  restatement  of  the  values  of  prayer  and  its  funda- 
mental importance  in  religious  life.  Outstanding  are  its  challenge  of  the 
assumptions  of  materialistic  philosophy,  which  have  seemed  to  make  prayer, 
especially  petitionary  prayer,  useless.  There  is  a  valuable  list  of  other  recent 
books  on  prayer  in  Cliapter  XIX. — E.  R. 

Religion   and  the   World  of   Tomorroiv.    Walter   W.   Van   Kirk.    Chicago : 
Willett.  Clark  and  Co..  1941.   $1.50. 

.\  timely  and  forward-looking  presentation  of  the  kind  of  postwar  world 
which  would  conform  more  largely  to  Oiristian  principles.  The  author 
speaks  from  wide  reading  and  experience,  and  makes  a  valuable  and  concise 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  world  that  ought  to  be. — E.  R. 

The  Andover  Liberals.    Daniel   Dav  Williams.    New  York :   King's  Crown 
Press,  1941.   203  pp.   $1.75. 

Andover  Seminary  was  organized  in  1808  to  preserve  Christian  or- 
thodoxy, but,  paradoxically,  it  became  the  center  between  the  years  1880  to 
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1895  of  a  liberalizing  movement  of  the  greatest  significance  to  American 
Protestantism.  Through  the  Andover  Review,  the  seminary's  house  organ, 
liberal  ideas  were  broadcast  widely.  Dr.  Williams  expounds  and  weighs 
critically  the  major  tendencies  of  this  stream  of  thought.  The  study  adds  an 
important  chapter  to  our  knowledge  of  American  theology. — H.  S.  S. 

Walter  Rauschcnbiisclt.    D.   R.   Sharpe.    New  York :    Macmillan   Company, 
1942.   463  pp.   $2.75. 

The  seminal  mind  of  the  .American  social-gospel  movement  was  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  who  died  in  the  midst  of  the  First  World  War.  His  per- 
sonal secretary  and  life-long  friend  has  given  us  an  intimate  story  of  the 
forces  that  produced  this  prophet  of  social  Christianity,  and  of  his  ideas 
and  methods  of  work.  It  is  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  .\nicrican 
Protestantism  during  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth. — H.  S.  S. 

What  We  Can  Bcliei'e.   Randolph  C.  Miller.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1941.  240  pp.  $2.00. 

In  clear  and  forceful  terms.  Dr.  Miller  expounds  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  covering  such  topics  as:  Is  the  Bible  Out  of  Date?  Who  is  God? 
Who  Was  Jesus  ?  Why  Believe  in  the  Church  ?  Docs  Prayer  Work  ?  Where 
Is  the  Kingdom?  The  method  employed  is  that  of  critical  empiricism. — 
H.  S.  S. 

The  Christian  Faith.    Nels  F.  S.  Ferre.    New  York  and  London :   Harper 
and  Brothers,  1942.   214  pp.  $2.00. 

In  what  sense,  if  any,  is  the  Christian  faith  the  ultimate  answer  to  hu- 
manity's needs?  Can  the  Christian  faith  be  affirmed  and  proclaimed  confi- 
dently and  joyously  by  modern  men  to  modern  men?  Ferre  says  "Yes"  to 
both  these  questions  and  this  book  is  his  witness.  It  deserves  wide  and 
thoughtful  reading.— ,A.  C.  O. 

This  Christian  Cause.    (A  Letter  to  Great  Britain  from  Switzerland)   Karl 
Barth.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1941.   $.75. 

Karl  Earth's  theology  has  often  been  accused  of  "other-worldliness."  In 
this  slim  volume,  w'e  have  Barth  turned  "practical"  and  arguing  for  the 
fundamental  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  democracies  in  this  present  struggle. 
His  discussion  of  the  relation  of  church  and  state  is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance.— A.  C.  O. 

The  Waldenses  in  the  Nezv  World.   George  B.  Watts.   Durham.  N.  C,  Duke 
University  Press,  1942.   221  pp.  $3.50. 

.\  well-documented  and  moving  account  of  the  faith  and  fortunes  of 
those  interesting  "protestants,"  the  Waldenses.  in  their  colonies  in  North 
and  South  America.  It  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  those  North  Carolinians 
who  know  of  the  Waldensian  settlement  in  this  State.  The  bibliography  will 
be  found  useful  for  any  student  of  .American  history. — A.  C.  O. 

The  Li^'ing  Past.    Cvrus  H.  Gordon.    New  York:  The  John  Dav  Co.,  1941. 
232  pp.'  $2.50. 

Recently,  there  have  been  many  calls  for  good,  reliable  popularizatiuu  of 

archaeological  finds  as  they  bear  on  Biblical  studies,  to  offset  various  foolish 

.  and  (|uackish  books.   Dr.  Gordon's  little  volume  is  one  answer  to  this  appeal. 
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The  author  of  learned  tomes  and  articles  here  tells  of  his  archaeological 
ex[)eriences  all  over  the  Near  East  in  an  interesting  yet  thoroughly  scientific 
manner.  There  are  good  expositions  of  a  number  of  Biblical  and  other 
points,  and  some  excellent  plates  of  hitherto  unpublished  monuments. — 
W.  F.  S. 

Archacoloqv  and  the  Religion  of  Israel.  William  Foxwell  Albriglit.  Balti- 
more:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1942.   xii  +  238  pp.  $2.25. 

This  book  is  tlie  published  form  of  the  .Ayer  Lectures  of  the  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  1941.  There  are  only  178  pages  of  text,  the  rest 
being  a  long  series  of  e.xtremely  erudite  notes,  after  the  well-known  manner 
of  the  author.  In  so  far  as  archaeology  is  concerned,  Albright  of  course  is  a 
master  of  the  subject  and  always  has  something  worthwhile  to  say;  not 
everyone  will  agree  that  he  is  equally  competent  in  the  field  of  religion, 
even  Israelite  religion.  He  still  believes,  e.g.,  in  Mosaic  monotheism ;  yet 
no  book  of  his  can  ever  be  neglected  or  overlooked. — W.  F.  S. 

Bv  This  Sign  Conquer.    G.  Bromley  Oxnam.    Nashville-New  York:  Abing- 
■  don-Cokesbury  Press,  1942.   214  pp.  $1.75. 

This  stirring  book  holds  up  the  cross  as  the  symbol  of  victory  over 
militarism,  tyranny,  and  totalitarianism  through  crucifixion  and  crusade 
which  promises  the  final  triumph  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  not  enough 
to  "remember  Pearl  Harbor"  because  hatred  and  revenge  will  not  unite  the 
victors  after  the  enemy  is  beaten.  For  the  sake  of  permanent  peace  the 
nations  must  be  united  by  the  ideals  of  justice  and  brotherhood. — G.  T.  R. 

Contemporary  Religioics  Thought.  Thomas  S.  Kepler,  Editor.  Nashville- 
New  York:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,   1941.    423  pp.    $3.50. 

An  e.xcellent  selection  of  articles  from  the  writings  of  fifty-two  current 
preachers,  theologians,  and  philosophers,  designed  to  give  the  reader  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  currents  of  religious  thinking  agitating  the  world  at 
the  present  time.  The  subjects  presented  in  order  are:  the  nature  of  religon, 
the  finding  of  religious  birth,  the  idea  of  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  the 
meaning  of  worship,  and  immortality. — G.  T.  R. 

The  Story  of  Our  Church:  For  Young  People  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  J.  E.  Miller.  Elgin,  Illinois :  Brethren  Publishing  House. 
1941.   190  pp.   $1.25. 

This  is  a  simply  written,  reliable  history  of  a  people  who  have  rendered 
to  Christianity  a  service  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  limited  membership. 
The  book  will  be  not  only  instructive  and  inspiring  to  young  and  old  alike 
within  the  Dunker  fellowship,  but  informing  also  to  those  without  who  have 
but  a  hazy  idea  of  who  and  what  "these  Bretliren"  are. — R.  C.  P. 

Mediez'al  Humanism.  Gerald  Groveland  Walsh,  S.  J.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1942.    103  pp.  $1.00. 

This  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  as  a  Fordham  University 
extension  course  constitutes  a  useful  addition  to  the  helpful  Christendom 
Series.  The  tradition  of  Christian  Humanism  as  interpreted  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  scholar  is  ably  and  interestingly  set  forth.  There  are  engaging 
treatments  of  Catholicism  and  Hellenism,  German  Force  and  Celtic  Fancy, 
the  Carolingian  Revirescence,  Monastic  Teachers,  and  the  Medieval  Uni- 
versities, among  others. — R.  C.  P. 
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Boethius:  Some  Aspects  of  His  Times  and  Work.    Helen  M.  Barrett.    Cam- 
bridge:  at  the  University  Press,  1940.    179  pp.    $1.75. 

This  is  a  careful,  readable  study  regarding  the  significance  of  a  man 
whose  life  and  works  have  been  all  too  much  neglected.  Xew  light  is  thrown 
upon  Boethius'  relation  to  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy,  and  the  Theological  Writings. — R.  C.  P. 

Jesus  in  Action.    Benjamin  W.  Robinson.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1942.  vii  +  217  pp.  $1.50. 

A  character  study  of  Jesus,  which  stresses  the  positive  program  of  Jesus, 
his  "life  campaign."  and  the  positive  contributions  of  his  death  upon  the 
cross.  The  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the 
creative  or  positive  a.spects  of  Jesus'  teaching. — H.  B. 

A  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature.    Edgar  J.  Goodspced.    Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942.    324  pp.   $2.50. 

An  accurate  and  readable  presentation  of  the  known  facts  concerning  the 
Christian  writings  of  the  first  three  centuries.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  a 
guide  for  the  less  familiar  writings  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. — H.  B. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  INSTINCT  OF  EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY* 

Form  criticism  has  taught  us  to  observe  in  the  gospels  the 
influence  of  the  living  problems  and  issues  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment. It  has  necessarily  stressed  particular  needs  or  situations, 
such  as  the  necessity  of  placating  the  Roman  government,  or  the 
needs  of  the  traveling  Christian  missionaries,  or  the  constant 
opposition  of  the  Jewish  leaders.  This  emphasis  on  particular 
elements  in  the  Christian  "life  situation"  tends  to  create  an  im- 
pression of  contingency  or  accident  in  the  preservation  of  gospel 
materials,  and,  even  more  strongly,  of  the  variety  and  diversity 
of  the  influences  and  forces  which  afifected  the  gospels.  The  ex- 
istence of  any  unity  underlying  the  diversities  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice and  itself  influencing  the  gospel  traditions  has  been  obscured. 
And  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  was  such  a  unity,  a 
spirit  or  ethos  which  was  characteristic  of  the  main  stream  of  the 
Christian  movement.  Such  an  ethos,  if  its  existence  be  granted, 
would  certainly  have  affected  the  gospel  tradition.  And  yet,  since 
that  which  is  external  and  specific  is  easier  to  grasp  and  to  describe 
than  that  which  is  underlying  and  general  it  is  probably  true  to 
say  that  we  know  more  about  the  features  of  early  Christianity 
than  of  its  nature.  As  teachers  of  religion  our  ultimate  interest 
must  be  the  latter.  I  suggest  therefore  that  we  might  profitably 
have,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  particular  influences  in  early 
Christianity  which  form  criticism  has  listed,  some  attention  to  the 
more  general  and  constant  characteristics  of  early  Christianity 
which  also  have  afifected  the  formation  of  the  gospels. 

*  The  presidential  address  delivered  at  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Biblical  Instructors  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  December  27  and  28,  1940.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission from  the  February,  1941,  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Bible  and  Religion. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any  list  of  such  basic  character- 
istics nor  to  endeavor  to  define  the  Christian  ethos.  I  wish  merely 
to  name  one  such  characteristic  or  aspect  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment which  appears  to  have  aiifected  the  tradition  to  a  notable 
degree.  This  will  illustrate  the  thesis  which  T  have  stated  and 
will  itself,  I  hope,  have  some  value  for  the  understanding  of  early 
Christianity. 

Several  years  ago  when  working  through  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
I  was  struck  by  the  many  points  where  the  tradition  seemed  to 
have  been  affected  by  a  desire  to  heighten  the  dramatic  character 
of  the  account.  Sometimes  this  operated  in  conjunction  with  other 
interests,  sometimes  it  seemed  the  only  motive  to  which  the  facts 
could  be  attributed.  That  the  quality  of  drama  was  inherent  in 
the  original  incidents  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  of  course  obvious. 
The  point  which  interested  me  was  that  the  Christian  communities 
molded  and  developed  the  tradition  in  such  a  way  as  to  sharpen 
and  bring  it  out  to  the  fullest  degree.  If  one  takes  the  gospel  story 
as  a  whole  the  effect  of  this  tendency  is  too  evident  to  be  ignored. 
May  I  remind  you  of  a  few  familiar  facts : 

( 1 )  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  story  of  the  Passion 
dominates  all  four  Gospels.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  is  devoted  to  the  events  of  the  last  two  days.  The  Passion 
overshadows  and  is  the  primary  interest  of  the  narrative  from 
the  scene  at  Caesarea  Phillippi  until  the  end.  This  by  measure- 
ment is  one  half  of  the  gospel.  When  one  recalls  the  use  to  which 
the  episodes  and  sayings  from  Jesus'  career  might  have  been  put 
in  the  practical  activities  of  the  church,  one  cannot  fail  to  realize 
that  a  general  interest  or  point  of  view  has  dominated  lesser  and 
iTiore  particular  interests. 

A  foreshortening  of  the  events  of  Jesus'  life  has  taken  place 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  the  final  events.  This  last  had  a 
theological  interest,  to  be  sure.  But  before  the  theology  there  was 
a  concern  with  the  event.  I  think  it  wrould  not  be  so  true  to  say 
that  a  theological  concept  has  so  radically  modified  the  tradition, 
as  to  say  that  something  in  the  Christian  spirit  deeper  than  the- 
ology brought  and  kept  to  the  fore  the  dramatic  climax  to  Jesus' 
life  which  thus  became  the  subject  of  theological  reflection. 

(2)  It  is  also  a  fainiliar  fact  that  throughout  its  course  the 
narrative  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  deeply  marked  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  conflict  between  the  Saviour  and  the  forces  of 
evil.  Before  Jesus  begins  his  work  the  devil  endeavors  to  destroy 
him  by  three  temptations  in  the  wilderness.  As  soon  as  the  nar- 
rative of  the  call  of  the  four  disciples  is  out  of  the  way  Mark 
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describes  a  conflict  with  an  evil  spirit.  "I  know  who  you  are," 
the  demon  cries  out,  "The  Holy  One  of  God !  You  have  come 
to  destroy  us"  (T  :24).  Repeatedly  this  element  recurs.  It  is  now 
generallv  recognized  to  be  a  primary  motif  of  the  gospel.  The 
powers  of  evil  know  him,  and  he  recognizes  them  to  be  his  ad- 
versaries. Satan  is  his  great  antagonist.  It  is  hrs  "house"  which 
Jesus  is  "spoiling"  (Mk.  3:27).  But  the  demons  are  not  his  only 
ad\ersaries  ;  he  is  also  opposed  by  evil  men.  They  deny  his  right 
to  forgive  sins,  criticise  him  for  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
charge  him  with  violations  of  the  divine  law  because  he  did  not 
dbev  their  rules,  and  when  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  did  a  good  deed 
against  their  law,  went  out  and  "took  counsel  against  him  how 
they  might  destroy  him"  (Mk.  3:6).  This  resolution,  recorded 
virtually  at  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  is  never  modified  or  weak- 
ened. It  remains  as  the  background  for  the  whole  account.  Thus 
the  narrative  of  the  career  of  Jesus  is  that  of  God's  representative 
against  whom  men  and  demons  conspired.  The  tradition  which 
has  been  preserved  is  one  of  conflict  between  the  divine  goodness 
and  salvation  and  the  forces  of  evil.  The  conception  is  strongly 
held  and  deeply  etched  in  the  Christian  consciousness.  Later 
additions  to  the  tradition  reflect  it  markedly.  When  Matthew 
tells  how  Herod,  the  embodiment  of  cruelty,  endeavored  with  all 
the  power  of  his  throne  to  destroy  the  infant  cradled  in  a  manger 
at  whose  birth  the  very  angels  rejoiced,  one  can  see  again  the 
dramatic  instinct  at  work. 

(3)  A  number  of  specific  incidents  in  the  gospels,  or  at  least 
the  attention  devoted  to  them,  can  be  shown  to  be  due  to  this 
desire  to  accentuate  the  dramatic  character  of  the  tradition.  In 
illustrating  this  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  account  of  the  Passion. 

(a)  The  concern  with  the  betrayal  by  Judas  would  seem  to 
be  a  clear  instance  of  this  sort.  Plath,  in  an  article  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  N entestamentliche  Wissenschajt,  has  attempted 
to  explain  why  the  early  Christians  regarded  the  accounts  of 
Judas'  betrayal  as  worth  preserving.^  His  explanations  are  un- 
satisfactory. No  doubt  the  betrayal  was  a  fact,  but  why  did  the 
tradition  preserve  and  emphasize  it  as  it  does  ?  There  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  agreement  of  Judas  to  betray  Jesus,  the  latter's 
prophecy  of  it  at  the  supper,  the  account  of  the  betrayal  in  the 
garden,  and  finally  in  Matthew  and  in  the  Acts  the  story  of  the 
end  of  Judas.  No  doubt  one  or  more  details  could  be  regarded 
as  fulfillment  of  Scripture — the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  for  ex- 
ample— but  only  in  the  most  general  way  could  this  be  claimed 

'  Vol.  17,  pp.  178  ff. 
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for  the  episode  as  a  whole.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that  this 
concern  with  the  treachery  of  Judas  is  merely  part  of  the  dramatic 
coloration  of  the  narrative.  The  Lord  had  not  only  faced  the 
hatred  of  the  evil  leaders  of  the  nation  but  the  basest  treachery 
of  one  from  whom  he  would  have  expected  loyalty  and  love. 
Similar  in  character  are  also  the  many  references  to  the  weakness 
and  desertion  of  the  other  disciples,  though  here  of  course  we 
must  recognize  the  influence  also  of  the  moralizing  element, 
"Watch  and  pray  lest  you  also  enter  into  temptation."  The 
disciples  fell  asleep  in  the  garden,  fled  when  the  arresting  band 
arrived,  one  of  their  leaders  denied  him  with  cursing,  and,  at  the 
last,  the  representative  and  exponent  of  divine  love  and  mercy 
was  left  alone  in  the  hands  of  his  destroyers.  In  all  of  this  the 
desire  to  sharpen  the  contrasts  and  to  bring  out  the  depth  of  the 
conflict  is  to  be  plainly  seen. 

(b)  Closely  related  to  the  above  and  finding  its  explanation 
in  this  same  dramatic  sense  are  the  various  details  recording  the 
ignominy  and  shame  to  which  Jesus,  the  Messiah  and  Son  of  God, 
was  subjected.  What  was  the  purpose  in  preserving  so  fully  the 
accounts  of  the  beating  at  the  hands  of  the  high  priests'  servants 
and  Roman  soldiers,  the  mocking  of  the  prophet,  the  purple  robe 
and  the  crown  of  thorns?  These  are  merely  overtones  to  the 
central  tragedy.  They  were  not  needed  for  any  theological  pur- 
pose but  only  to  reveal  to  the  reader  the  extent  of  the  Master's 
degradation  and  shame.  The  same  play  upon  contrast  is  seen  in 
the  story  that  he  was  executed  with  two  robbers,  who,  according 
to  the  earliest  tradition,  reviled  him.  Clearest  of  this  series  is  the 
Barabbas  story.  A  criminal  is  released  and  Jesus  sent  to  his  death. 
It  is  ]irobable  that  in  the  original  version  the  contrast  was  even 
more  emphatic  than  in  our  accounts.  Iiarabbas  seems  also  to  have 
been  named  Jesus.-  Jesus  Barabbas  was  released,  and  Jesus  the 
Saviour  sent  to  crucifixion. 

(c)  A  great  number  of  interests  combine  in  the  various  testi- 
monies to  the  innocence  of  Jesus.  From  the  standpoint  of  this 
paper  these  are  worth  noting.  The  false  witnesses  do  not  agree. 
Pilate  perceived  that  "for  envy  the  chief  priests  had  delivered  him 
up"  (Mk.  15:10).  Pilate's  wife  sends  at  the  la.st  moment,  the 
very  moment  when  the  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  her  dra- 
matic warning,  "Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  righteous  man" 
(Mt.  2:19).  In  Luke  one  of  the  robbers  testifies  to  his  innocence. 
In  all  the  accounts  the  death  is  followed  by  the  centurion's  solemn 
pronouncement,   "Truly   this   man   was   the    Son   of    God"    (Mk. 

'  See  my  commentary.  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  p.  289. 
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15:39).  These  notes,  unnecessary  in  the  Hght  of  all  that  had 
gone  before,  keep  the  attention  constantly  directed  to  the  inno- 
cence of  Jesus  and  the  malevolent  character  of  the  opposition  to 
him. 

I  d  )  Such  tragedy  and  crime  draw  even  from  nature  evidences 
of  sympathetic  understanding.  Darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  three  hours.  Matthew  substitutes  an  earthquake  which 
rends  rocks  and  opens  tombs.  It  is  no  longer  maintained  by  any 
scholar  that  these  statements  had  any  historical  basis.  They  are 
the  cosmic  theatrical  efifects,  evidences  that  nature  could  not  re- 
main indifferent  at  the  apparent  victory  of  such  darkness  and  evil. 

(e)  I  think  that  I  should  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the  ful- 
fillments of  Scripture  which  the  Christians  found  in  so  many  of 
the  episodes  of  the  Passion.  The  point  of  significance  about  such 
fulfillments  was  that  this  correspondence  of  event  and  the  text  of 
ancient,  inspired  Scripture  showed  that  the  events  happened  not 
by  accident  or  weakness  but  by  divine  purpose.  The  Passion  was 
thus  attributed  to  divine  necessity.  This  was  the  primary  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  Christ  was  deserted,  betrayed,  and 
put  to  death.  "How  is  it  written  of  the  Son  of  Man  that  he  must 
suflfer  many  things  and  be  put  at  nought?"  (Mk.  9:12).  "The 
Son  of  Man  goeth  even  as  it  is  written  of  him"  (Mk.  14:21). 
"Not  what  I  will  but  what  Thou  dost  will"  (Mk.  14:36).  "Was 
it  not  necessary  for  the  Christ  to  sufTer  these  things  and  so  enter 
into  his  glory?"  (Lk.  24:6).  Such  expressions  could  be  multi- 
plied. This  conception  of  divine  necessity  lifts  the  action  from 
tlie  twisted  area  of  human  choice  and  contingency  to  the  level  of 
redeeming  purpose.  In  Greek  tragedy  it  is  fate  which  determines 
and  compels  the  action,  in  the  Christian  drama  the  will  of  God. 
Thus  the  dramatic  intensity  is  not  diiTused  by  questions  of  method 
and  means,  but  focused  on  the  final  outcome. 

In  all  of  this  the  conception  of  the  Passion  is  that  of  the 
apparent  complete  victory  of  evil.  It  could  not  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  which  in  Luke  Jesus  addresses  to  those  who 
came  out  to  seize  him,  "This  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  dark- 
ness" (Lk.  22:53). 

(4)  It  would  be  incomplete  to  omit  any  reference  to  the 
dramatization  of  the  joyous  finale  with  which  the  gospels  end. 
Nature  cooperates  in  the  achievement  of  the  victory :  an  earth- 
quake rolls  away  the  stone  (Mt.  28:2,  Mk.  16:4).  An  angel — 
or  two  angels — come  down  from  heaven  to  make  the  joyous  an- 
nouncement. The  risen  Lord  appears  to  his  disciples  with  irrefu- 
table proofs  of  his  conquest  of  death.     He  announces  that  "all 
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authority"  has  been  given  to  him  (Mt.  28:18).  and  that  repent- 
ance and  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be  proclaimed  to  all  nations 
in  his  name  (Lk.  24:47).  In  Matthew  the  conclusion  is  the  Great 
Commission,  in  Luke  the  account  of  the  ascension  to  heaven. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  these  familiar  illustrations.  As  the 
gospel  story  expanded,  this  dramatic  factor  is  very  clearly  to  be 
seen  at  work.  The  birth  narratives  are  filled  with  the  wonder  and 
the  contrast  of-  the  Saviour  of  the  world  Jjorn  in  a  manger.  Chris- 
tian thought  carried  this  dramatic  contrast  into  the  area  of  myth- 
ology. Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world  had  been  at  God's  right  hand,  thought  that  equality  with 
God  was  not  to  be  snatched  at,  but  hnnibled  himself,  descended 
into  the  world  of  sin  and  death  and,  having  conquered  these 
ancient  enemies,  ascended  once  again  to  the  heavenly  region  ( Phil. 
2:5).  The  myth  making,  however,  was  kept  in  check,  as  Dibelius 
has  pointed  out,  by  the  historical  tradition.  There  are  no  myths 
which  tell  how  the  Son  of  God  descended  to  earth,  nor,  likewise, 
how  he  was  revivified.'  The  dramatic  instincts  were  expressed 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  historical  account.  As  Dibelius 
puts  it,  we  have  Christian  legend,  but  no  fully  developed  Christian 
myth. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  data?  Before  answering  this 
question  three  explanations  which  occur  readily  to  the  mind  should 
be  put  aside.  The  first  is  merely  that  the  drama  was  actually  pres- 
ent in  the  original  events.  The  inadequacy  of  this  explanation 
will  be  apparent,  I  believe,  to  all  who  have  followed  the  researches 
of  the  last  three  decades.  All  history  is  an  interpretation,  if  only 
by  the  omission  of  data  which  appear  irrelevant.  The  church 
preserved  the  picture  in  this  form.  Not  only  so,  but,  as  has  been 
indicated,  they  heightened  and  intensified  the  contrasts,  and  con- 
ceived the  story  in  terms  of  a  single  and  decisive  issue  of  cosmic 
character.  The  second  explanation  to  which  the  mind  turns  is  that 
the  Christian  movement  was  a  popular  one,  and  that  oral  tradi- 
tions of  a  popular  character  have  always  produced  folklore  in 
highly  dramatic  terms.  One  tliinks  of  the  Xorse  tales,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.  To 
this  I  would  reply,  first,  that  too  much  has  Ijeen  made  of  the 
popular  character  of  early  Christianity.  The  following  was  from 
the  masses,  no  doubt,  but  it  seems  very  questionable  if  the  leader- 
ship was.  Certainly  what  we  know  of  Paul,  .\pollos,  the  authors 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Justin  and 
others  does  not  suggest  this.     In  the  second  place,  and  more  im- 

"  Dibelius,  From  Tradition  to  Gospel,  pp.  269  f. 
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portant,  the  Christian  tradition  developed  within  a  period  of  a 
few  decades  instead  of  the  centuries  that  much  folk  literature  has 
required  for  its  formation.  Apparently  we  must  seek  for  some 
explanation  of  the  strength  of  this  factor  in  the  Christian 
movement. 

This  last  supplies  the  answer  also  to  a  third  readv  explanation 
— that  the  development  described  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  various  "salvation  cults''  of  the  Hellenistic  world.  The 
extent  and  character  of  this  influence  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  New  Testament  study  and  is  not  a  theme  which 
can  be  discussed  with  any  adequacy  at  this  point.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper,  however,  it  need  only  be  said  that,  whatever 
this  relationship  may  have  been,  the  development  of  the  gospel 
story  along  the  dramatic  lines  which  have  been  sketched  was  a 
thoroughly  indigenous  or  instinctive  Christian  movement,  and  that 
the  Christian  drama  exceeded  its  Hellenistic  counterparts  not  only 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  developed  but  also  in  the  definite- 
ness  and  the  elaboration  of  its  detail.  We  are  warranted  therefore 
in  seeking  for  some  explanation  of  the  strength  of  this  factor  in 
the  Christian  consciousness,  even  if  it  should  be  merely  for  the 
vigor  with  which  it  may  have  been  appropriated. 

I  suggest  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  nature  of  drama  as 
an  interpretation  of  life  and  in  the  particular  \-iew  of  life  which 
was  basic  in  the  Christian  conception. 

Drama,  in  the  broad  sense,  is  a  composition  or  set  of  events 
having  unity  and  progress,  and  leading  up  to  a  catastrophe  or 
consummation.  That  is  to  say  that  drama  is  based  on  a  conflict 
which,  as  the  dramatic  action  develops,  is  revealed  in  happy  or 
tragic  terms.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  w^hy  religion  has  so  fre- 
quently developed  its  message  in  terms  of  a  sacred  drama.  For 
religion  is  in  its  essence  dramatic.  Science  and  philosophy  deal 
with  what  man  must  do.  It  has  a  number  of  sources  but  it  arises 
in  large  part  from  the  choices  of  action  which  life  presents.  We 
may  not  put  these  aside.  The  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  choose  involve  questions  of  ultimate  reality  which  go  beyond 
tlie  bounds  of  objective  knowledge.  In  this  area  we  must  walk, 
in  part  at  least,  by  faith.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  choose.  Life 
is  filled  with  inner  conflict.  Selfish  and  altruistic  impulses  find 
themselves  in  conflict,  desire  is  faced  with  a  demand  for  sacrifice. 
Religion  emphasizes  this  choice,  focuses  attention  upon  it.  believes 
that  man  will  be  saved  if  he  turns  from  the  evil  to  the  good.  The 
religious  view  of  life  is,  in  other  words,  dramatic.  There  are  two 
ways,  but  man  may  walk  only  one  of  them,  two  masters,  but  he 
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cannot  serve  both.  Within  the  conflict  man  must  find  his  sal- 
vation. It  is  obvious  that  abstract  statements  of  theological  belief 
fail  to  convey  the  ethos  of  an  ethical  religion.  The  passage  in 
Ephesians,  though  not  exhaustive  of  the  Christian  message,  is 
expressive  of  its  temper  : 

For  our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the 
principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world  rulers  of 
this  darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the 
heavenly  places.  Wherefore  take  up  the  whole  armor  of  God 
that  you  may  be  able  to  stand  in  the  evil  day  (6:lZf). 

Early  Christianity  was  an  intensely  ethical  religion  and  tended 
naturally  to  view  its  central  story  in  terms  of  a  dramatic  conflict 
between  goodness  and  evil.  But  it  is  important  to  note  the  par- 
ticular character  of  this  Christian  drama,  and  its  outcome.  Here 
a  comparison  with  another  great  dramatic  tradition  will  be 
instructive. 

Greek  drama,  it  is  generally  agreed,  arose  from  the  ritual  con- 
nected with  the  cults  of  Dionysus.  The  early  pattern,  many  fea- 
tures of  which  Gilbert  Murray  has  shown  clung  to  the  tragedies 
even  in  their  most  developed  form,  involved  the  following  stages : 
(1)  A  contest  or  struggle.  (2)  A  ritual  or  sacrificial  death  of 
the  God.  Attis  and  Adonis  were  slain  by  the  tabu  animal. 
Dionysus,  Osiris,  and  Orpheus  were  torn  to  pieces.  (3)  A  mes- 
senger announcing  the  death  of  the  God.  In  some  form  the  dead 
body  was  brought  in  on  a  bier.  (4)  The  lamentation  over  the  God. 
(5)  The  discovery  of  the  slain  and  mutilated  God,  followed  by 
his  resurrection  or  apotheosis.*  The  basis  or  origiri  of  this  ritual 
was  a  nature  myth.  The  contest  or  struggle  is  the  year  against 
its  enemy,  light  against  darkness,  summer  against  winter.  The 
death  of  the  god  represents  the  dying  year  over  which  the  wor- 
shippers weep ;  his  resurrection,  its  return  in  the  glory  of  spring.' 
This  first  stage  of  Greek  tragedy  was  thus  a  dramatization  of  the 
conflict  in  nature,  the  eternal  struggle  between  sun  and  frost,  light 
and  darkness.  This  struggle  is  dramatic,  but  the  outlook,  in  con- 
trast to  the  Christian  sense  of  drama,  is  objective  instead  of  sub- 
jective. The  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  spirit  ahvays  differed  in  this 
respect,  that  the  former  always  retained  a  great  concern  for  the 
natural  environment  of  man,  while  such  questions  have  always 
been  secondary  or  neglected  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  tradition. 

'  See  his  "Excursus  on  ihe  Ritual  Forms  Preserved  in  Greek  Tragedy" 
in  Jane  Harrison,  Themis,  pp.  341  fF. 

^  Farnell.  Cults  oj  the  Creek  States.  Vol.  5,  Ch.  .\ 
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Greek  drama  developed  along  two  lines.  On  the  one  hand, 
witli  the  development  of  Greek  culture  and  thought  new  meanings 
were  poured  into  the  older  forms.  The  drama  was  alTected  by 
the  Greek  epic,  by  hero  cults  and  other  influences.  The  vessels 
of  the  ancient  religion  were  filled  and  broken  by  the  new  wine  of 
a  free  and  reasoning  society.  In  the  hands  of  the  great  playwrights 
problems  of  personal  destiny  and  inner  integrity  became  also  the 
subjects  of  this  ancient  vehicle  of  thought.  It  is  dangerous  to 
generalize  about  the  developed  Greek  drama,  since  neither  its 
themes  nor  its  conclusions  were  uniform.  The  tragedies  of  the 
great  period,  however,  move  within  the  limits  of  certain  funda- 
mental convictions — that  there  exists  a  moral  order  which  is  in- 
exorable and  cannot  be  defied,  that  one's  character  is  one's  fate, 
and  that  within  man's  nature  are  impulses  which  are  too  vast  and 
mysterious  for  him  to  understand.  These  tragedies  are  penetrat- 
ing analyses  of  the  struggle  of  life,  but  they  contain  no  message 
of  salvation.  The  conflict  between  light  and  darkness  in  the  older 
nature  myth  has  become  in  part  a  moral  conflict.  Man  struggles 
with  his  own  impulses,  with  fate  and  with  the  gods.  In  a  sense 
it  could  be  said  that  the  center  of  interest  is  the  same  as  in  the 
earlier  nature  myths,  man's  environment,  only  this  has  been 
broadened  to  include  the  social  and  supernatural  forces  as  well  as 
those  which  affect  man  froin  within.  Greek  drama  analyzed.  It 
portrayed  the  human  conflict,  and  described  its  consequences  in 
tragic  terms. 

In  contrast  to  the  public  drama  was  another  development 
which  took  place  in  secrecy.  I  refer  to  the  transformation  of 
the  earlier  nature  cults  into  cults  of  personal  regeneration,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  sacred  drama  before  the  eyes  of  initiates.  We 
do  not  know  too  much  about  these  ceremonies  but  the  fact  of 
their  enactment  seems  to  be  assured.  Gilbert  Murray  has  referred 
to  the  spirit  which  fostered  these  cults  as  a  "failure  of  nerve." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sacred  story  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
cult  and  its  enactment  represented  a  drama  of  salvation.  Through 
the  initiatory  rites  the  individual  became  united  to  the  God  and 
thus  could  hope  for  immortality.  But  a  decided  difference  from 
the  Christian  story  is  here  to  be  observed.  The  salvation  offered 
by  Osiris  and  Orpheus  was  essentially  one  of  being  or  nature ; 
the  mortal  took  within  himself  divinity.  Whereas  the  Christian 
drama  was  centered  in  an  ethical  conflict,  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
cults,  while  not  completely  ignoring  ethics,  found  their  center  of 
interest  in  the  change  of  nature  of  the  individual. 
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Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greek  dramatic  tradition  began 
with  the  eternally  recurrent  conflict  in  nature  and  developed  along 
two  lines.  The  sacred  stories  and  enactments  of  the  secret  cults 
were  concerned  with  the  contrast  between  man"s  mortality  and  life 
of  a  different  order  which  would  be  immutable  and  eternal.  The 
developed  public  dramas  rested  on  the  conflict  of  man's  desires  and 
passions  and  the  physical  and  moral  order  which  the  gods  and  fate 
enforce.  \\'hile  the  moral  interest  was  deep,  it  never  reached  a 
message  of  salvation.  The  plays  end  in  tragedy ;  prideful  or  sin- 
ful men  break  themselves  on  the  inexorable  pattern  of  moral  law 
and  divine  power.  The  subject  matter  is  thus  in  part  identical 
with  that  of  the  Christian  drama,  but  the  mood  remains  one  of 
analysis  or  description  of  the  springs  of  human  action  and  its 
consequences  in  a  world  like  this  one.  Christianity,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  concerned  with  the  moral  issues  which  men  must  face, 
and  it  offered  a  salvation  from  sin  and  its  corollary  death  which 
was  available  to  men  of  faith  and  good  will.  Its  dramatic  story 
is  of  apparent  defeat  but  ultimate  victory,  of  a  Christ  whose  sav- 
ing work  carried  out  the  purposes  of  a  God  of  love.  To  all  men 
everywhere  an  ethical  salvation  was  now  freely  offered  in  his  name. 
Thus  the  Christian  sacred  story  was  not  a  tragedy  but  a  gospel. 

Both  the  Greek  tradition  and  the  Christian  view^ed  life  in 
dramatic  terms,  but  the  essence  of  the  one,  even  at  its  highest, 
could  be  described  in  the  Socratic  formula,  "Know  thyself."  that 
is,  if  one  be  permitted  the  addition  of  the  phrase  "and  thy  uni- 
verse," while  the  essence  of  the  other  was  to  will  the  good.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Greek  spirit  is  the  father  of  western  science, 
while  Christianity,  absorbed  as  it  has  always  been  with  the  essen- 
tial moral  problem,  has  rarely  achieved  a  vital  concern  with  science 
and  man's  environment. 

The  Christian  ethos  was  thus  a  dramatic  reading  of  life  in 
terms  of  its  moral  possibilities.  The  effectiveness  of  this  gospel 
was  not  due  to  its  rational  justification  of  its  claims  and  affirma- 
tions, but  rather  to  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  latter,  combined 
with  the  readiness  of  the  Hellenistic  world  for  some  such  mes- 
sage. "O  foolish  Galatians,"  wrote  Paul,  ".  .  .  who  has  bewitched 
you,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  has  been  depicted  nailed  to 
a  cross?"  (Gal.  3:1  ).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bishop  Aulen 
in  his  recent  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  has  called  the 
classical  view,  the  view,  that  is,  that  is  presented  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  patristic  writings  of  the  first  thousand  years 
of  church  history,  as  "the  dramatic  view."" 

"  .^ulcn,  Cliristus  Victor,  p.  20.  1  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  Professor 
.Mhert  I  )utlcr  lor  callini;  tliis  tljscussion  to  my  attention. 
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Whatever  nia_\-  be  the  vahie  of  this  comparison  with  Greek 
tragedy,  I  think  the  contention  can  he  maintained  that  a  desire  to 
dramatize  the  ethical  conflict  which  the  church  saw  concentrated 
in  Jesus'  brief  career  has  influenced  the  form  of  our  gospel  tradi- 
tion. That  desire  came  not  from  some  accidental  factor  but  from 
the  deepest  conviction  of  the  Christian  spirit.  It  was  that  thesis 
whicii  I  set  out  to  iUustrate.  The  form  critics  have  done  a  great 
service  in  demonstrating  the  variety  of  influences  which  afifected 
the  gospel  tradition.  But  among  those  influences  and  at  times 
overwhehning  them  was  a  kind  of  life  or  spirit — at  the  center  of 
which  were  certain  moral  convictions — which  imposed  itself  in- 
evitably on  the  historical  tradition. 

B.  Harvie  Branscomb. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  BIBLICAL  STUDIES 

As  all  will  agree,  the  discussion  of  this  subject  must  take 
account  of  the  world  situation.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
great  days  of  German  Biblical  scholarship  are  over,  and  that  in 
the  future  the  English-speaking  section  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America,  must  bear 
the  main  burden.  Perhaps  a  sign  of  this  is  the  recent  appearance 
of  Pfeiffer's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  first  full- 
length  Old  Testament  introduction  ever  to  be  published  by  an 
American  scholar. 

To  take  the  Old  Testament  first,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  all 
odds  the  most  important  thing  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  is 
the  recovery  of  a  strongly  religious  emphasis.  And  in  the  Old 
Testament  this  means  to  me  an  emphasis  on  the  prophets  and  on 
prophetic  religion.  The  greatest  contribution  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  religion  and  literature  is  the  teaching  of  ethical  mono- 
theism by  the  writing  prophets.  In  this  teaching  righteousness, 
not  ritual,  is  the  chief  aim  of  religion.  Ethical  monotheism  makes 
righteousness  a  world  principle  that  inevitably  moves  toward  the 
salvation  of  all  mankind  through  brotherhood. 

Since  the  salvation  of  the  world  through  an  acceptance  and 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  today  the 
most  pressing  question  before  all  mankind  in  every  field  of  thought 
and  endeavor,  I  make  no  apology  for  sounding  this  religious  note. 
Today  religion  stands  as  an  accepted  intellectual  discipline  along- 
side of  other  "social  sciences"  such  as  law,  history,  political  science, 
economics,  education,  and  sociology.  Biblical  scholars  will  surely 
ride  "the  wave  of  the  future"  if,  and  only  if,  they  constantly  lay 
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stress  on  prophetic  religion  as  the  end  and  aim  of  their  endeavors. 
Mankind  in  the  near  future  will  need  much  healing  of  both  body 
and  soul.  .And  woe  to  our  so-called  culture  if  it  does  not  produce 
these  two  kinds  of  healing  in  rather  plentiful  measure!  In  this 
state  of  affairs  lies  the  opportunity  of  the  Biblical  scholar  not  only 
to  impress  a  small  band  of  loyal  intellectual  workers,  but  to  help 
create  an  underpiiming  for  a  better  world  that  must  come  lest 
we  perish. 

An  outstanding  example  of  constructive  scholarship  as  applied 
to  the  prophets  has  already  appeared  among  us.  I  refer  to  C.  C. 
Torrey's  The  Second  Isaiah,  published  in  1928.  Here  is  the  case 
of  a  prophet  who  iiad  lieen  reduced  to  a  heap  of  meaningless  ruins 
by  hypercritics.  However  one  may  disagree  with  some  of  the 
details  of  Professor  Torrey's  interpretation,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  has  restored  to  us,  so  as  never  to  be  lost  again,  a  great 
prophet  who  delivers  great  universalistic  religious  teachings  in 
superb  literary  form.  Torrey's  book  has  stood  the  very  practical 
and  useful  test  of  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  excellent  theses  in 
various  theological  seminaries ;  nor  are  the  possibilities  along  this 
line  yet  entirely  exhausted.  But  if  the  possibilities  of  Torrey's 
interpretation  are  great,  the  resources  of  the  prophet  whom  he 
restores  to  us  are  inexhaustible. 

I  must  hurry  un  with  a  few  more  details  with  regard  to  Old 
Testament  scholarship.  It  is  also  not  an  accident,  but  a  sign  of 
the  times,  that  among  the  most  important  unfinished  business  at 
the  present  are  studies  in  the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  In 
spite  of  at  least  five  recent  books  in  English  and  one  in  German, 
as  well  as  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  seeking  to  interpret 
Ezekiel,  we  still  await  more  discussion,  some  of  it  already  prom- 
ised, of  this  fascinating  book,  which  back  in  the  great  days  of 
S.  R.  Driver  seemed  so  plain  and  certain  of  interpretation,  but 
which  now  stands  as  one  of  our  most  difiicult  tasks.  .A.  closely 
related  problem  is  the  interpretation  of  Jeremiah,  which  is  only 
just  beginning  to  be  reconsidered,  and  will  surely  be  a  part  of  the 
study  of  the  future,  perhaps  along  with  the  question  of  its  con- 
nection or  lack  of  connection  with  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

Recent  studies  on  the  prophets  as  a  whole  have  raised  the 
question  of  ecstaticism,  and  we  may  expect  a  good  deal  ])ro  and 
con  on  this  in  the  near  future.  The  prophets  were  and  are  im- 
portant, and  we  shall  want  to  know  their  real  nature. 

Recent  studies  on  the  origins  of  Hebrew  law,  such  as  those  of 
Morgenstern  and  Alt,i  have  been  useful  in  illuminating  a  subject 

^  J.  Morgenstern.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which  appeared  serially  in 
Hebrew  Union  CoUccje  Annual  (1928-32)  ;  A.  .Mt,  Die  Urspriinge  des 
israelitischen  Keclits  (1934). 
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that  has  been  obscure  ever  since  the  giving  up  of  the  easy  solution 
of  Mosaic  authorship.  We  may  expect  more  along  this  line,  par- 
ticularly in  the  way  of  popularization,  since  the  ordinary  layman 
is  so  filled  with  misconceptions  on  the  subject. 

The  prophetic  spirit  has  manifested  itself  also  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  has  long  been  understood  that  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Holiness  Code  are  directly  based  on  prophetic  teachings.  But  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently  realized  that  the  strongly  ethical  parts 
of  the  Judaite  and  Ephraimite  documents  (J  and  E),  especially 
the  former,  must  also  rest  upon  the  prophetic  tradition.  Recent 
signs  of  uncertainty  on  this  point  are  an  occasional  tendency  to 
date  J  later  than  E,  or  to  say  that  the  final  form  of  J  must  be 
considerably  later  than  the  date  usuall)'  assigned  to  that  document 
by  critics,  or  even  to  deny  the  independent  existence  of  E  alto- 
gether. It  is  safe  to  predict  that  more  study  of  this  point  will  be 
forthcoming.  And  thus  even  Pentateuchal  criticism  will  tend  to 
revolve  arountl  prophetism  as  a  center. 

The  formal  structure  of  Hebrew  poetry  will  continue  to  be  the 
concern  of  specialists  as  an  aid  to  exegesis  and  translation,  and 
also  as  an  end  in  itself.  This  will  be  necessary,  since  manv  lay- 
men and  even  some  theological  students  are  still  unaware  that  the 
prophetical  writings  are  largely  poetic  in  form,  owing  mainly, 
perhaps,  to  the  failure  of  the  American  Standard  Version  to  indi- 
cate the  fact  by  suitable  printing. 

This  leads  naturally  to  mention  of  the  fact  that  new  trans- 
lations will  constantly  be  needed.  Probably  less  and  less  people 
will  study  the  Biblical  languages,  but  those  who  do  assume  this 
responsibility  will  have  to  be  better  and  better.  This  will  involve 
research  leading  to  continual  fresh  discoveries  which  can  best  be 
popularized  by  new  translations.  The  safest  prediction  with  re- 
gard to  Biblical  studies  in  America  that  one  can  think  of  is  that 
the  revised  American  Standard  Version,  upon  which  scholars  are 
now  working,  will  appear,  later  if  not  sooner.  We  await  the 
event  with  interest.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
transmit  to  the  committee  of  revisers  any  discoveries  that  may 
be  of  help  to  them. 

The  previous  speaker  has  well  described  the  place  of  ar- 
chaeology in  Biblical  study,  and  has  treated  the  subject  more  fully 
in  a  recent  excellent  book.-  May  I  add  a  word  to  a  warning  he 
had  already  sounded?  Archaeology  cannot  do  everything  in 
Biblical  study.  It  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  limited  in  its  possi- 
bilities.    By  its  very  nature,  it  deals  mainly  with  material  objects. 

^Millar  Burrows,  What  Mean  These  Stones?   (1941). 
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It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  will  ever  bring  to  light  new  texts 
of  greater  significance  than  those  already  preserved  in  the  Bible. 
And  the  responsibility  for  presenting  and  interpreting  the  great 
literary  texts  of  the  Bible  still  rests  mainly  upon  the  literary  and 
historical  critic. 

Turning  now  to  the  New  Testament,  I  can  see  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  historical  Jesus.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the  his- 
toricity of  Jesus  can  be  questioned.  Yet  recently  there  has  devel- 
oped, under  the  influence  of  the  FormgeschichtUche  Schule 
(Form-critical  School),  an  almost  complete  skepticism  with  re- 
gard to  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  there 
is  left  almost  nothing  save  the  mere  fact  of  his  existence.  One 
member  of  this  school  tells  us  that  "we  can  now  know  almost 
nothing  concerning  the  life  and  personality  of  Jesus,"  and  that 
"for  no  single  word  of  Jesus  is  it  possible  to  produce  positive 
evidence  of  its  authenticity."* 

This  hypercritical  attitude  is  not  justified,  and  fortunately  has 
few  followers  in  this  country.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  take  the 
view  that  the  life  of  Jesus  is  not  important  for  the  founding  of 
the  Church,  and  hence  that  it  does  not  matter  if  we  cannot  know- 
any  details  of  his  career,  since  the  important  thing  is  the  life  of 
the  early  church  some  decades  after  the  crucifixion.  Needless  to 
say,  the  ordinary  layman  takes  no  such  view,  and,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  predict,  neither  will  the  judicious  scholar  of  the  future. 
Facts  about  Jesus  will  be  more  sought  after,  rather  than  less.  A 
sign  of  this  is  Olmstead's  study  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.*  Another  sign  is  the  recent  appearance  of  C.  C.  IMcCown's 
book.  The  Search  for  the  Real  Jesus  (1940). 

In  this  search,  two  tendencies  may  be  observed.  First,  there 
is  the  interpretation  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet.  It  seems  to  be  felt 
already,  and  will  be  felt  more,  I  think,  that  since  prophetic  re- 
ligion is  the  essence  of  the  contribution  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
will  naturally  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  also.  The  words 
of  two  recent  scholars  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  tendency.  Guig- 
nebert  in  his  noteworthy  book  on  Jesus,  translated  into  English 
in  1935,  says  (p.  359)  : 

there  is  no  need  for  surprise  if  we  find  that  any  orig-inality  .  .  . 
which  distinguislied  Jesus  from  his  contemporaries  springs  from  that 
religion  of  the  heart  which  has  its  source  in  the  Prophets. 

"R.  Bultmann,  Jesus  and  the  Word  (Eng.  tr.  1934),  p.  8;  same  author. 
The  Stndx  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  translated  in  F.  C.  Grant,  Form  Crit- 
icism (1934),  p.  61.  '  ,.,„,,.        ^,     , 

'  A.  T.  Olmstead,  "The  Chronology  of  Jesus  Life,  Anglican  Theolog- 
ical Rn'icw,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1  (1942);  now  incorporated  into  a  book, 
Jesus  in  the  Light  of  History. 
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And  Frederick  C.  Grant,  although  he  is  a  leading  interpreter  of 
form-criticism  to  this  country,  comes  to  this  plain  conclusion  for 
both  history  and  theology : 

.  .  .  Jesus  the  prophet,  the  Teacher  sent  from  God,  seems  to  me  not 
only  to  fit  far  better  the  actual  historical  situation  reflected  in  the 
Gospels,  but  also  to  provide  a  far  more  probable  mode  of  the  In- 
carnation than  any  category  drawn   from  apocalyptic  Messianism.^ 

The  second  tendency  which  can  be  observed  today  in  the  New 
Testament  field  as  a  guide  to  the  future  is  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  Aramaic  problem.  The  Koine-Greek  papyri  have  been  thor- 
oughly studied,  yet  many  New  Testament  passages  remain  obscure 
and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  allowable  after  all  to  attempt  a  solu- 
tion of  these  obscure  passages  by  recourse  to  a  possible  underlying 
Aramaic.  Both  sides  in  this  controversial  matter  will  have  to  yield 
something.  Aramaic  studies  will  surely  not  set  at  nought  all 
other  studies  in  the  Synoptic  problem ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  will 
it  be  possible  in  the  future  for  numbers  of  New  Testament 
"scholars"  to  go  blithely  on  their  way  completely  ignorant  and 
oblivious  of  the  language  of  Jesus  and  his  immediate  disciples. 
Renewed  interest  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  if  nothing  else,  will  require 
further  study  of  the  language  of  Jesus'  cultural  environment. 
And  the  challenges  of  Torrey's  new  Isook,  Documents  of  the  Prim- 
itive Church  (1941)  and  Olmstead's  article  in  the  first  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Near  Eastern  Studies''  must  be  met,  and  will  surely 
lead  to  much  future  discussion. 

This  leads  naturally  to  my  final  point.  Many  Christian 
scholars  are  indifferent  Aramaists,  while  many  Jewish  scholars 
are  excellent  Aramaists.  It  would  seem  that  cooperation  is  in 
order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  idea  should  go  much  farther  than 
any  one  small  problem.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  predict  that  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  aspects  of  future  Biblical  scholarship  will  be  an 
increasing  cooperation  between  Christian  and  Jewish  laborers  in 
the  whole  common  field.  We  have  already  had  a  few  Christian 
Talmudists  like  Strack  and  Billerbeck,  George  Foot  Moore,  R. 
Travers  Herford_,  and  Herbert  Danby ;  we  have  had  Jewish  in- 
terpreters of  the  New  Testament  like  Israel  Abrahams,  Claude 
G.  Montefiore,  and  Joseph  Klausner,  bringing  to  bear  on  New 
Testament  problems  a  rabbinical  training  that  no  Christian  could 
possibly  command.     We  need  more  men  like  these. 

'■  F  C.  Grant,  "Form  Criticism  and  the  Qiristian  Faith,"  Journal  of 
Bible  ai>d  Religion.  Vol.  VII,  No.  1   (1939),  p.  48. 

"  A.  T.  Olmstead,  "Could  an  Aramaic  Gospel  Be  Written  ?"  Journal  of 
Near-Eastern  Studies.  Vol  I,  No.  1  (1942).  See  now  reply  by  E.  J.  Good- 
speed,  ibid..  No.  3. 
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In  closing  1  should  like  to  mention  the  translation  of  the 
Mishnah  by  Danby,  and  the  magnificent  translations  of  the  Mi- 
drash  Rabbah  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  recently  issued  by  the 
Soncino  Press.  Upon  such  foundations  will  rest  much  knowledge 
and  goodwill  in  the  future. 

W.  F.  Stixespring. 

[The  revision  of  a  paper  delivered  at  Harvard  University  before  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  April  8,  1942,  as  a  part  of  a  symposium  on 
"The  Future  of  Near  Eastern  Studies."] 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


The  opening  of  this  academic  year  found  enrolled  in  the 
Divinity  School  an  almost  record  number  of  students — one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six.  It  is  an  earnest  hope  of  the  officers  and  general 
student  body  that  this  association  for  study  and  service  may  be- 
come the  true  fellowship  of  spirit  and  etTort  that  the  time  demands. 

The  season  began  with  an  informal  reception  for  students  and 
faculty.  This  was  followed  shortly  by  meetings  held  to  acquaint 
the  members  of  the  Junior  Class  with  the  activities  and  interests 
of  our  program  and  to  solicit  their  support  of  it.  This  program, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  president  and  Executive 
Committee,  is  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  following  com- 
mittees and  their  chairmen  :  York  Chaj>el,  William  A.  Edwards ; 
Spiritual  Life,  Ernest  C.  Phifer ;  Christian  Social  Action.  James 
Allen  Knight;  Christian  World  Mission,  Arthur  AI.  Carlton; 
Forum,  H.  Burnell  Pannill ;  Probation  and  Character  Rehabilita- 
tion, Douglas  L.  McGuire ;  Church  Relations,  M.  Clyde  Hendrix : 
Jail  Ministry,  William  A.  Rock;  Evangelism,  Ralph  L.  Reed; 
Reception,  M.  Douglas  Fleming;  Social,  William  I".,  .\lbright ; 
Athletics,  Thad  McDonald ;  Publicity,  R.  Delbert  Byrum. 

At  this  moment  there  is  an  especially  noteworthy  feature  of 
our  corporate  life  here.  A  new  spirit  and  sense  of  worship  seem 
to  pervade  the  services  held  in  our  chapel  and  to  offer  a  hopeful 
symbol  of  unity.  Music  for  this  season  is  under  the  capable  and 
discriminating  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Hall  Broadhead.  Thus 
far  the  committee  has  presented  the  following  speakers  from  the 
ranks  of  the  faculty  and  student  body :  Professors  Elbert  Russell. 
B.  Harvie  Branscomb,  Homer  H.  Dubs,  and  James  Cannon,  III ; 
Howard  Carroll:  Joel  A.  Cooper;  William  A.  Edwards;  and  f. 
Edwin  Carter.     On  October  26,  it  was  our  privilege  to  have  as 
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speaker  Mr.  Alan  R.  Booth,  General  Secretary  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  in  Great  Britain  and  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Ireland. 

There  are  two  new  lines  of  activity  that  have  already  proved 
tliemselves  of  great  interest.  One  is  the  Biblical  Studies  Group 
which  permits  discussion  of  problems  in  the  field  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  study  and  recent  treatments  of  them.  At  the  recent 
meeting  on  October  13,  the  leaders  were  James  Major,  Charles 
Ramsey,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clark.  At  future  meetings,  in 
addition  to  student  participation,  there  will  be  contributions  from 
Dr.  W.  F.  Stinespring  and  Dr.  B.  H.  Branscomb.  The  other 
activity  is  that  centering  about  the  thirteen-week  radio  program 
which  begins  on  November  9th  and  will  continue  on  each  Monday 
after  that  from  two  to  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  A  variety  of 
individual  programs  is  indicated.  The  radio  committee  is  headed 
by  Howard  Pitts. 

In  other  areas  tliere  is  student  activity.  Many  men  are  serv- 
ing the  local  churches  in  some  capacity  at  present,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  Church  Relations  is  planning  to  extend  this  as  the  local 
ministers  desire  it.  Others  of  the  students  are  helping  with  the 
program  of  the  Edgemont  Community  Center.  Closer  coopera- 
tion with  the  Y.M.C..\.  and  the  University  Church  is  being  real- 
ized as  our  students  are  asked  to  interest  themselves  in  work 
with  them  and  do  so. 

On  October  26,  the  first  forum  of  the  year  presented  Mr. 
Alan  R.  Booth  before  a  group  that  represented  more  than  the 
Divinity  School.  On  November  2,  Professor  Alban  G.  Widgery 
talked  on  "The  Problem  of  India,"  basing  his  talk  upon  eight 
vears  of  experience  in  that  land  and  his  interests  in  it.  In  such 
ways  as  these,  here  so  briefly  outlined,  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  the  problems  of  the  age.  the  human  elements, 
and  certain  opportunities  for  service. 

Howard  Carroll. 
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FACULTY  NOTES 

Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb  taught  two  courses  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Duke  University  Summer  School.  He  preached  the  sermon 
to  the  freshmen  on  September  13th  in  the  Duke  Chapel. 

Dr.  James  Cannon,  III,  taught  during  the  first  term  of  Duke 
University  Summer  School. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  represented  the  Duke  Divinity  School 
at  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  in  Rochester. 
June  11-12.  He  addressed  the  North  Carolina  Christian  Endeavor 
Union  Convention,  held  at  Guilford  College  on  June  19.  Dr.  Qark 
preached  at  the  W'aynesville  Methodist  Church  on  June  28  and  at 
the  West  Market  Street  Methodist  Church  in  Greensboro  on 
August  16.  He  served  as  supply  pastor  of  the  Henderson  Pres- 
byterian Church  through  August  and  taught  in  the  Raleigh  Chris- 
tian Workers  School  from  October  18  to  22.  He  was  Visiting 
Professor  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  in  the  Fall 
semester. 

Dean  Paul  N.  Garber  spent  the  summer  vacation  at  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
at  the  biennial  session  held  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in  June.  He 
has  been  elected  a  trustee  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Hornell  Hart  taught  in  the  second  term  of  the  Duke 
Summer  School.  He  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Methodist 
Summer  Schools  for  Ministerial  Training  in  the  Central  Kansas, 
Central  Pennsylvania  and  New  England  areas.  Dr.  Hart  ad- 
dressed the  North-East  Ohio  Conference,  the  St.  Augustine's 
Conference  for  Church  Workers  at  Raleigh,  and  the  General  Con- 
vention on  Christian  Education  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church  at  Salisbury.  He  preached  at  Sweet  Briar 
College  and  at  the  Unitarian  Church  of  tiermantown,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman  helped  with  two  pastors'  schools 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  .At  the  first,  the  Holston 
Conference  Pastors'  School  at  Bristol,  Va.,  he  gave  a  course  in 
Pastoral  Psychology  and  was  lecturer  before  the  school.  He  later 
went  to  Westminster,  ^Maryland,  whehe  he  was  one  of  two  si>eak- 
ers  before  the  Baltimore  Conference  Pastors'  School.  The  series 
had  to  do  with  the  Problems  of  Preaching.  Dr.  Hickman  also 
lectured  before  "The  School  of  the  Prophets"  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. His  lectures  there  dealt  with  the  general  field  of  the  Psy- 
chology of  Religion.  In  October  Dr.  Hickman  appeared  as  speaker 
at  the  Duke  banquet  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
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at  Charlotte.  The  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press  has  announced  that 
the  Mendenhall  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Hickman  last  .April  at 
DePauw  University  are  to  be  published  in  book  form  about  the 
first  of  the  year.    The  title  of  the  book  is  Signs  of  Promise. 

Professor  H.  K.  Myers  served  as  presiding  minister  at  the 
Duke  Chapel  during  the  first  term  of  Summer  School.  His  out- 
of-town  preaching  engagements  included  the  following :  West 
Market  Street  Methodist  Church,  Greensboro ;  First  Methodist 
Church,  Wilson  ;  the  dedication  of  the  educational  building  of  the 
Methodi.st  Church  in  Littleton;  the  dedication  of  Sandy  Cross 
Methodist  Church ;  and  at  the  Harvest  Home  Service  at  Spring 
Hope  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond  dedicated  the  Tabor  Methodist  Church, 
and  Corinth  Methodist  Church,  Littleton  Circuit,  and  the  Provi- 
dence Methodist  Church,  Granite  Quarry.  He  filled  the  follow- 
ing preaching  engagements :  Union  Grove  Methodist  Church, 
Spring  Hope  Methodist  Church,  Front  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Burlington,  and  First  Methodist  Church,  Wilson.  He  has  been 
Supply  Minister  for  the  Lakewood  Methodist  Church  in  Durham 
since  the  first  of  September.  He  served  as  Dean  of  the  Duke 
Institutes  and  Bible  Conference,  June  8-13.  Dr.  Ormond  at- 
tended the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Home  Mis- 
sions and  Church  Extension,  New  York,  June  17;  the  Board  of 
Missions  and  Church  Extension  Meeting  at  Kinston,  N.  C,  Octo- 
ber 12  and  13.  Dr.  Ormond  has  recently  published  two  articles 
in  the  North  Carolina  Christian  .4dz'oeate  entitled :  "A  Great 
Minister  in  a  Small  Parish — John  Wm.  Fletcher"  and  "A  Great 
-Minister  in  a  Small  Parish^Richard  Baxter." 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Outler  taught  in  the  Georgia  Pastors'  School, 
Macon,  Ga.,  June  1-6;  preached  at  Liberty  Hill,  Asburv  and  Gor- 
don Churches.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Society  of  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  where  he  preached  June 
1 5-20.  Dr.  Outler's  further  speaking  engagements  included : 
United  Church  in  Raleigh,  the  Methodist  Youth  Convocation, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  the  South  Carolina  "Y"  Retreat,  Camp  York,  S.  C, 
and  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  He  also  attended  the 
"\\'eek  of  Work,"  National  Council  on  Religion  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Swarthmore,  Pa.,  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  group  on 
the  History  of  Religions. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry  taught  in  the  first  term  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Summer  School.  He  gave  three  platform  addresses  at  the 
Louisburg  Assembly  July  6-7.  He  taught  in  training  schools 
conducted  at  the  Hawthorne  Lane  Methodist  Church  in  Charlotte. 
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and  at  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  in  Raleigh.  A  series  of 
morning  and  evening  addresses  was  given  by  Dr.  Petry  at  the 
Edgerton  Memorial  Methodist  Church  in  Selma,  October  4-9. 

Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe's  summer  activities  include  many  en- 
gagements of  lecturing  and  preaching.  His  preaching  engage- 
ments include :  the  dedication  of  a  new  church  at  Providence 
which  was  the  site  of  his  father's  home  church.  He  also  preached 
at  Chapel  Hill,  Burlington,  West  Market  Street  Church  in  Greens- 
boro, Central  Church  in  Asheville,  Main  Street  Church  in  Gas- 
tonia,  and  in  a  revival  service  at  Pee  Dee  near  Rockingham.  While 
Dr.  Rowe  was  in  Gastonia  he  spoke  before  the  Civitan  and  Rotary 
Clubs  on  "The  Attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  War."  Dr. 
Rowe  also  gave  two  Bible  lectures  and  preached  two  sermons  at 
Lake  Junaluska,  in  August,  and  lectured  at  the  Bible  Conference 
in  Gastonia  during  September. 

Dr.  Elbert  Russell  lectured  on  "The  Book  of  Job  and  the 
Problem  of  Suffering"  at  the  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School. 
He  preached  at  the  Myrtle  Beach  Methodist  Church ;  First  Friends 
Church,  New  Castle,  Indiana ;  the  West  Richmond  Friends 
Church,  Richmond,  Indiana ;  the  dedicatory  sermon  of  the  Cain 
Creek  Friends  Meeting-house,  Snow  Camp  ;  the  United  Church. 
Raleigh ;  and  a  chapel  talk  before  Greensboro  College  and  also 
before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Guilford  College.  Dr.  Russell 
also  addressed  the  Pastors'  Shortcourse,  Quaker  Haven,  Indiana; 
the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Guilford  College; 
and  the  Buck  Creek  Civilian  Public  Service  Camp  near  Marion. 

Dr.  H.  Shelton  Smith  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Chris- 
tian Workers'  Conference  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Flat  Rock,  in  August.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  research  in  the  field  of 
American  theology  and  ethics. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Spence  addressed  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Asheville  on  June  13  and  was  dinner 
speaker  before  the  educational  group.  He  has  been  Supply  Pas- 
tor at  the  Calvary  Methodist  Church  in  Durham  since  the  middle 
of  July. 

Dr.  W^  F.  Stinespring  completed  the  manuscript  of  his 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  Joseph  Klausner's  book  From 
Jesus  to  Paul,  during  the  summer.  The  book  is  being  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  In  September  he  represented  the 
Divinity  School  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  session  at  Queens  College.  Char- 
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lotte.  Dr.  Stinespring  gave  an  address  on  "Archaeology  and  Re- 
ligion" at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Greensboro,  in  October. 
He  also  contributed  the  leading  article  to  the  September  issue  of 
the  Biblical  Archaeologist.  The  article  was  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Sir  Flinders  Petrie. 


CHAPLAINS 


On  November  1,  1942,  there  were  fifty-nine  alumni  of  the 
sixty-two  of  the  Divinity  School  serving  as  chaplains  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy.  In  view  of  the  large  number  whose 
applications  are  now  pending,  there  will  be  within  the  near  future 
many  more  alumni  holding  appointments  as  chaplains.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  chaplains  with  their  latest  available  addresses : 

Anderson,  W.  K.,  '35.  36th  Arnid.  Regt.,  8th  Div.,  Ft.  Knox,  Ky. 

Barrs,  W.  K..  '40.  Chaplains'  School.  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Beadle,  W.  F.,  '35,  Chaplains'  Office,  Chapel  3,  Box  304,  APO  959, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Beattv,  C.  D.,  '37,  Post  Chapel,  Marine  Barracks.  Quantico.  Va. 

Carper,  J.  H.,  '31,  Hq.  13th  Armd.  Regt.,  1st  Arnid.  Div.,  APO  251, 
care  of  Postmaster,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cook.  A.  R.,  '35,  U.  S.  S.  Louisville,  care  of  Postmaster,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Copeland,  J.  M.,  '37,  Am.  E.xpeditionary  Forces,  England. 

Crumpton,  S.  R.,  '41,  13th  Arnid,  Div.,  Camp  Beale,  Calif. 

Donald,  S.  E.,  '33,  Fort  Mills,  Philippine  Islands  (service  suspended). 

Duncan.  F.  A..  '41.  Fort  Bragg.  N.  C 

Edwards,  E.  B.,  '31,  APO  80,  318th  Inf.,  Camp  Forrest,  Tenn. 

Eubank.  G.  S.,  '36,  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C. 

Faulk,  R.  W.,  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Grice.  P.  H.,  '39,  Chaplains'  School,  N.O.B.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Grisham,  R.  A.,  '42,  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

Hardee.  R.  M.,  '33,  Chaplains'  School,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hardin,  H.  M.,  '32,  334  Engr.  Regt.,  Camp  Claiborne,  La. 

Harris,  L.  V.,  '31,  Fort  Lewis,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Heckard,  C  L.,  '39,  5th  Bn.,  B.I.R.T.C,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Hood,  G.  F.,  '32,  Hq.  9th  Inf.  Div.  Arty.,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Hyde,  F.  E.,  '38,  405th  Sup.  Bn.  C.A.,  Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

James,  F.  S.,  '32,  213th  Coast  Arty.  (AA),  APO  1268,  care  of  Post- 
master, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  S.  B.,  '37,  Booth's  Point,  Tenn. 

Jordan,  H.  R.,  '35,  11th  Engrs.,  APO  827,  care  of  Postmaster,  New 
Orleans,  La. 
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Joyce,  J.  L.,  '2i,  4tli  Motorized  Div.,  Camp  Gordon.  Augusta.  Ga. 

Justus,  J.  H..  '34.  30th  Div.  Arty.,  Camp  Blandincr.  Fla. 

Keeler,  W.  F.,  '36,  Chaplains'  Office,  Ellyson  Field,  Pensacola,  Fhi. 

Kelley,  B.  E.,  '35,  Post  Chaplain,  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark. 

Kester,  G.  S.,  Jr.,  '38,  Co.  D,  18th  Bn.,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Lee,  R.  S.,  '37,  Chaplains'  School,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lindsey,  J.  A.,  '39,  A.A.F.,  A.F.S.,  Blytheville,  Ark. 

Lyerly,  A.  A.,  '35,  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  S.C.A.F.S.,  Lake  Charles, 
La. 

Mallory,  R.  T.,  '39,  306th  Inf.,  Fort  Jackson.  S.  C. 

McLeod,  W.  G..  '40,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

McCastlain,  M.  S.,  '30,  Staging  Area,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Meacham,  B.  F.,  '42,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Minga,  T.  H.,  '3L  Base  Chaplain,  Army  Air  Base,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

Moody,  C.  L.,  Jr.,  '39,  Chaplains'  School,  N.O.B..  Norfolk,  Va. 

Moorman,  J.  P..  '42,  Box  713,  Army  and  Navy  Y.ALC.A.,  117  No. 
15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morton,  H.  O.,  '39,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Ormond,  J.  K.,  '38,  383  Regt.,  APO  96,  Camp  Adair,  Oregon. 

Overton,  E.  G.,  '42,  New  York  Port  Embarkation,  58th  and  1st  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Parker,  Carl,  '41,  1st  Inf.,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Peace,  C.  H.,  '36,  Station  Hospital,  Sheppard  Field.  Texas. 

Phibbs,  A.  F.,  '37,  Leicester.  N.  C. 

Pittard,  J.  L.,  '40,  Office  of  the  Chaplain.  APO  943,  care  of  Post- 
master, Seattle,  Wash. 

Rowe,  D.  T.,  '30,  Chaplains'  School,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Schreyer,  G.  M.,  '39,  310th  C.  A.  Bar.  Bin.  Bn.,  Camp  Tyson,  Tenn. 

Scott,' J.  E.,  Jr.,  '35,  Cottageville,  S.  C. 

Shimiaker.  R.  B.,  '31,  65th  Gen.  Hospital,  Fort  Bra^g.  N.  C. 

Stokes.  J.  C.  '34,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Swann,  E.  A.,  '38,  New  York  Port  of  Embarkation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tarver,  David,  '34,  358th  Motorized  Inf.,  Camp  Barkley,  Texas. 

Tucker,  K.  L,  '35,  23rd  Inf.,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Twitchell,  H.  M..  '34.  U.  S.  Navy  Pre-Flight  School,  Univ.  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 

Vaughan,  R.  A..  "42.  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Training  Station.  Groton. 
Conn. 

Vick,  T.  M.,  Jr.,  '39,  415  Regt.,  104  Div.,  Camp  Adair,  Oregon. 

Wheeler,  S.  F.,  '38,  La  Vernia,  Texas. 

Wilkerson,  M.  C,  '39,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Williams,  B.  T.,  '32,  AUS,  Camp  Roberts,  Calif. 

Wolverton,  W.  I.,  '31,  Fort  Davis,  Canal  Zone. 

Young,  J.  D.,  '38,  Ellerbe,  N.  C. 
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DIVINITY  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  DINNER 

The  annual  dinner  and  l)usiness  meeliny  oi  the  Duke  Divinity 
Scliool  Alumni  Association  was  held  in  the  East  Campus  Union 
(in  Thursday  e\ening,  June  11.  President  C.  Wade  Goldston  pre- 
sided and  Mce-President  C.  P.  Bowles  acted  as  secretary.  The 
Executive  Committee  recommended  that  the  committee  headed  hy 
J.  G.  Phillips  to  raise  funds  for  an  endowed  lectureship  he  con- 
tinued and  its  efforts  commended.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Alumni  Association  undertake  to  raise,  hv  annual 
contributions  from  the  alumni,  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Elbert 
Russell  Fellowship,  in  recognition  of  the  services  to  the  School 
of  Dean  Emeritus  Elbert  Russell.  Dr.  James  Cannon,  III,  ex- 
plained the  plan  of  the  Russell  Fellowship,  after  which  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  association.  Dr.  Russell 
presented  the  greetings  of  Dean  Garber.  The  acting  secretary 
was  instructed  to  send  a  message  of  good  wishes  to  Dean  Garber. 
The  following  were  chosen  officers  for  1942-43 : 

J.  G.  Wilkinson,  President. 

M.  C.  Dunn,  Vice-President. 

J.  E.  Carroll,  Executive  Secretary. 

R.  E.  Brown  and  C.  \^^  Robbins,  Executive  Councilors. 

The  president  appointed  J.  G.  Huggin,  W.  L.  Clegg,  and  M.  C. 
Dunn  a  committee  to  confer  with  Dean  Garber  as  to  the  possibility 
of  making  increased  provision  for  the  circulation  among  the  alumni 
of  books  from  the  Divinity  School  Library. 

James  C.\xnon,  III. 


THESES  PREPARED  BY  CLASS  OF  1942 

Caldwell,  J.  E.  The  Conception  of  Christian  Salvation  in  the 
Theology  of  John  Bennett  and  Walter  Marshall  Norton. 

Chadwick,  I.  H.    The  Theodicy  of  Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman. 

Gulp,  W.  B.  A.  The  Missionary  Activities  in  North  Carolina 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  as  Exemplified  in  Pfeijfer  (Mitchell)  College. 

Freeman,  W.  L.  The  Problem  of  Ephesians  in  Recent  Brit- 
ish and  American  Theological  Thought. 

Grisham,  R.  A.  The  History  of  the  North  Mississippi  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  1890-1929. 
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Holder,  Ray.  The  Development  of  the  Course  of  Study  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1816-1844. 

Lindsey,  J.  A.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Massoretic, 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Amos. 

Lyu,  K.  K.  The  Conflict  betzvccn  the  Conceptions  of  the 
Christian  God  and  the  Old  Gods  of  Korea. 

Meacham,  B.  F.  Trends  in  the  Location  and  Structure  of 
Church  Houses  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  1900- 
1939. 

Mooney,  R.  C,  Jr.  The  Christological  Thought  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Centuries. 

Moorman,  J.  P.,  Jr.  A  Curricular  Evaluation  of  Methodist 
Young  People's  Literature  (with  special  reference  to  the  senior 
age  group). 

Overton,  E.  G.  History  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  1890-1939. 

Queen,  V.E.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Rogers,  J.  E.  The  History  of  Church  E.vtcnsion  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  1882-1939. 

Scott,  L.  A.     IVycliff's  Theory  of  the  Function  of  the  Bible. 

Shannon,  C.  E.  Opposition  to  Methodist  Unification  in  Atner- 
ica,  1930-1941. 

Simpson,  H.  R.  An  Analysis  of  the  Teaching  Material  Used 
in  1939  by  Leading  Denominational  Agencies  to  Present  Christian 
Social  Ideals  to  Young  People  from  Eighteen  to  Twenty-four 
Years  of  Age. 

Strickland,  T.  E.  The  History  of  Church  E.vtcnsion  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1864-1939. 

Tyte,  W.  H.     The  Christological  Thought  of  Euiil  Brunner. 

Vaughan,  R.  A.  Theological  Issues  Involved  in  the  Pelagian 
Controversy. 

Wilkinson,  H.  C.  Contemporary  Christian  Thought  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Self  with  Collateral  Consideration  of  the  Relevance 
of  ESP  E.vperiinenfs. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1942 


There  were  twenty-one  members  of  the  Class  of  1942  of  the 
Divinity  School.  From  a  denominational  standpoint,  nineteen 
were  Methodists,  one  a  Moravian  and  one  a  member  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  Fourteen  of  the  graduates  are  now 
serving  as  pastors,  five  as  chaplains,  one  is  a  director  of  religious 
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education,  and  one  is  with  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War 
Department. 

Six  graduates  are  members  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference.  Their  appointments  are  as  follows :  J.  E.  Caldwell, 
Associate  Pastor,  Central,  Monroe ;  W.  B.  A.  Culp.  Bethpage- 
Shiloh ;  L.  A.  Scott,  Rocky  Ridge ;  C.  E.  Shannon,  St.  Johns, 
Charlotte :  T.  E.  Strickland,  Welch  Memorial,  High  Point ;  H.  C. 
Wilkinson,  Associate  Pastor,  First  Church,  Charlotte. 

There  are  three  members  of  the  Class  of  1942  in  pastorates  in 
the  North  Carolina  Conference.  They  have  been  appointed  as 
follows ;  \\'.  L.  Freeman,  Broadway ;  V.  E.  Queen,  Carrboro ; 
H.  R.  Simpson,  Duke  Chapel. 

J.  P.  Moorman  (Holston)  and  R.  A.  Vaughan  (Southwest 
Texas )  are  chaplains  in  the  United  States  Navy.  R.  A.  Grisham 
(North  Mississippi),  E.  G.  Overton  (North  Carolina),  and  B.  F. 
Meacham  (North  Carolina)  are  chaplains  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

The  Class  of  1942  is  represented  in  four  other  annual  confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Church  as  follows:  J.  A.  Lindsey  (Mis- 
sissippi) ;  R.  C.  Mooney  (North  Alabama),  Lanier;  J.  E.  Rogers 
(South  Carolina),  Director  of  Religious  Education,  First  Church, 
Florence:  W'ilbur  H.  Tyte  (Southwest  Texas),  La  Vernia. 

L  H.  Chadwick  is  pastor  of  the  Moravian  Church  at  Greens- 
boro, while  Ray  Holder  is  rector  of  the  Wadesboro  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Kingsley  K.  Lyu  is  now  connected  with  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Department,  serving  as  trans- 
lator and  interpreter. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS 

In  this  section  attention  will  be  called  to  new  books  which  can 
be  recommended  as  being  likely  to  prove  of  special  value  to  min- 
isters and  other  particularly  interested  in  religious  questions.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  take  notice  of  all  the  principal  volumes 
coming  from  the  press  or  to  review  extensively  even  those  which 
are  mentioned.  A  brief  notice  of  a  book  here  means  that  it  is 
accounted  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

Evatigelicals,  Revolutionists  and  Idealists:  Six  English  Contributors  to 
American  Thought  and  Action.  Frances  John  McConnell.  New  York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1942.     184  pp.     $1.50. 

Bishop  McConnell  shows  the  contributions  made  by  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe.  John  Wesley,  George  Whitefield,  Thomas  Paine,  George 
Berkeley  and  William  Wilberforce  to  American  culture.  These  biograph- 
ical sketches  were  presented  first  as  the  Drew  University  Lectures  in 
Biography.     Another  good  book  by  Bishop  McConnell. — P.  N.  G. 
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Elijah  Embree  Hoss.    Eciunenicat  Methodist.    Isaac  Patton  Martin.     Nash- 
ville:  Parthenon  Press,  1942.     487  pp.    $3.75. 

Bishop  Hoss  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1866  and  died  in  1919.  During 
his  long  ministry  he  served  as  pastor,  college  president,  editor  and  bishop. 
This  biography  by  Dr.  Martin  gives  not  only  the  facts  concerning  the  varied 
contributions  of  Bishop  Hoss  but  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
the  outstanding  trends  in  Southern  Methodism  between  the  Reconstruction 
Period  and  World  War  1.— P.  X.  G. 

Religion    in    Colonial    America.      William    Warren    Sweet.      New    York: 
Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  1942.     367  pp.    $3.00. 

This  Religious  Book-of-the-Month  selection  is  the  first  of  a  three-volume 
work  embracing  the  entire  history  of  American  Christianity.  It  follows  a 
rather  unique  pattern  in  that  it  traces  out  separately  each  of  the  denomina- 
tional movements  throughout  the  colonial  era,  thus  emphasizing  the  wide 
variety  of  cultural  backgrounds  and  religious  tendencies.  As  in  Dr.  Sweet's 
previous  writings,  he  shows  the  intimate  relation  between  religion  and  its 
social  context,  though  by  no  means  making  religion  a  mere  refle.x  of  the 
social  process.  It  reflects  first-hand  research  as  well  as  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  secondary  works,  both  secular  and  religious.  The 
style  is  clear  and  attractive,  and  the  material  is  well  organized.  A  careful 
study  of  this  volume  will  acquaint  one  with  all  the  leading  developments  in 
colonial  religion.  A  fifteen-page  classified  bibliography  will  greatly  aid 
those  who  wish  to  expand  their  reading  beyond  this  volume.  This  prom- 
ises to  be  a  standard  work  in  its  field  for  many  years  to  come. — H.  S.  S. 

History  of  American   Congregationalism.     Gains   Glenn   Atkins   and   Fred- 
erick L.  Fagley.     Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press,  1942.     432  pp.    $2.00. 

This  is  the  most  significant  survey  of  Congregationalism  since  Walker's 
great  work  of  1894.  Though  Walker  will  remain  a  scholarly  landmark, 
this  new  account  embraces  many  features  of  the  earlier  story  that  he 
scarcely  touched,  and  in  addition  brings  the  historical  record  up  to  date. 
The  initial  stages  of  Congregationalism  both  in  England  and  in  .America 
are  set  within  their  intellectual  and  social  matrix,  and  the  conflicting  cur- 
rents of  thought  are  reinterpreted  in  the  light  of  the  recent  research  in 
Puritanism  of  William  Haller  of  Columbia  and  of  Perry  Miller  of  Harvard. 
While  appreciative  of  the  values  of  the  Congregational  fellowship,  the 
authors  are  not  afflicted  with  the  sin  of  "saint-worship"  ;  they  freely  criticise 
the  weaknesses  of  earlier  men,  ideas,  and  policies.  Furthermore,  they,  un- 
like some  denominational  historians,  welcome  the  coming  of  the  larger 
ecumenical  order  in  which  their  own  fellowship  will  lose  itself.  By  reason 
of  the  joint  authorship,  the  study  is  able  to  combine,  to  an  unusual  degree, 
an  account  both  of  changing  thought-patterns  and  of  expanding  organiza- 
tional structure.  The  style  is  graphic  and  non-technical,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  dull  page  in  the  entire  book.  A  carefully  selected  bibliography  will  aid 
both  general  reader  and  technical  scholar. — H.  S.  S. 

The    Logic    of    Belief.      D.    Elton    Trueblood.      New    York ;    Hanjjer    and 
Brothers,  1942.    xi  +  327  pp.    $2.75. 

In  this  book,  the  author  applies  the  methods  of  philosophy  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  religion.  The  result  is  a  pleasing  but  not  original  textbook  in 
which  the  author  adopts  an  intelligent  and  liberal  religious  position,  bring- 
ing the  best  reasoning  of  contemporary  thinkers  to  support  his  position.  It 
is  more  a  book  of  philosophy  than  of  religion,  yet  its  philosophy  is  its 
weakest  feature. — H.  H.  D. 
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li'heii.    Ei/ypl    Ruled    the    East.      George    Steindorff    and    Keith    C.    Seele. 
Cliicago :  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942.     xvi  -f-  284  pp.     $4.00. 

Since  the  pubhcation  of  Breasted's  History  of  Egypt  in  1905,  much  more 
has  been  learned  about  ancient  Egypt.  Yet  for  someone  else  to  attempt  to 
revise  Breasted's  great  work  would  be  neither  feasible  nor  desirable.  The 
present  book,  therefore,  is  something  of  a  supplement  to  Breasted's  History 
to  supply  the  reader  with  some  of  the  newer  knowledge  of  Egyptology. 
The  task  is  accomplished  rnost  effectively;  the  book  makes  fascinating  read- 
ing, it  is  scientifically  accurate,  it  is  beautifully  illustrated,  it  is  a  superb 
specimen  of  the  art  of  book  making. — W.  F.  S. 

The  Bearing  of  Archaeology  on  the  Old  Testament.     George  L.  Robinson. 
New  York:  American  Tract  Society,     1941.     207  pp.    $1.75. 

This  book  is  the  published  form  of  the  L.  P.  Stone  Lectures  recently 
delivered  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  by  the  retired  author  of  The 
Sarcophagus  of  an  Ancient  Civiliaation.  It  is  theologically  conservative  in 
tendency,  but  it  also  exhibits  considerable  critical  acumen.  There  is  nat- 
urally an  emphasis  on  Petra,  since  the  author  knows  that  site  so  well,  yet 
the  whole  subject  is  fairly  well  covered. — W.  F.  S. 

l\'c   Believe,      lohn    1.   Moments.     New    York:    The    Macmillan   Company, 
1942.    v  -f  134  pp.    $1.25. 

The  author  explains  the  ancient  creeds,  especially  the  Nicene,  and  shows 
that  the  faith  which  the  fathers  undertook  to  express  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  great  majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages  and  at  the 
present  time.  A  wholesome  book  for  any  who  may  be  inclined  to  slight 
the  creeds  as  well  as  for  any  who  may  take  them  too  literally. — G.  T.  R. 

The    Spiritual   Lije.      Edgar    Sheffield    Brightman.      New    York-Nashville : 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,   1942.     218  pp.     $2.00. 

\  gripping  volume  in  which  the  author  presents  the  substance  of  the 
Cole  Lectures  of  the  current  year.  Dr.  Brightman  always  writes  bril- 
liantly and  clearly,  and  often  daringly,  and  though  the  idea  set  forth  in  the 
chapter  on  "Spirit  as  Developing"  may  seem  bold,  the  argument  appears 
to  be  unanswerable. — G.  T.  R. 

The  Unquenchable  Light.     Kenneth  Scott  Latourette.     New  York :   Harper 
and  Brothers,  1941.     185  pp.  and  index.    $2.00. 

"It  appears  reasonably  certain  that  Jesus  will  have  a  growing  influence 
in  the  life  of  mankind."  This,  in  a  sense,  is  Professor  Latourette's  con- 
clusion. This  book  comprises  the  Noble  Lectures  of  1940  and  in  the  main 
follows  the  lines  of  previous  books  by  the  same  author,  especially  Anno 
Domini. — J.  C. 

The    World   at   One   in   Prayer.     Daniel    Johnson   Fleming.      New    York : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1942.     193  pp.  and  index.    $2.00. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  Professor  Fleming's  very  valuable  collections  of 
material  from  the  religions  of  the  world.  He  now  adds  an  anthology  on 
prayer  to  his  previous  collections  on  architecture,  art,  and  symbolism. — J.  C. 

Christian  Missions  in  Today's  World.     W.  O.  Carver.     New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1942.     148  pp.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  handy  volume  growing  out  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
on  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation  and  at  Southwestern  Baptist  The- 
ological Seminary.     Both  series  of  lectures  grew  out  of  the  subject  "Prob- 
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lems  Which  Christianity  Has  Created  by  Its  Successes  and  by  Its  Fail- 
ures." The  book  is  the  most  recent  survey  of  missionary  principles  and 
practices. — J.  C. 

The   CoHtemporarv   Christ.     W.   A.    Smart.      Nashville :    Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury  Press,  1942.     164  pp.    $1.50. 

Characteristic  of  this  popular  speaker  and  writer,  this  book  is  a  chal- 
lenging and  stimulating  discussion,  well  balanced  in  thought  and  brief  in 
treatment. — K.  W.  C. 

The  Miracle-Stories  of  the  Gospels.  Alan  Richardson.  New  York  :  Harper, 
1942.     149  pp.    $2.00. 

This  is  a  suggestive  and  helpful  presentation  of  the  miracle  element  in 
the  gospels  as  an  essential  part  of  the  gospel  message  itself. — K.  W.  C. 

The   Bible   Is   Human.     Louis   Wallis.     New   York:    Columbia    University 
Press,  1942.    $2.50. 

The  sub-title,  "A  Study  in  Secular  History,"  suggests  the  social- 
historical  approach  of  this  book,  for  which  the  author  has  already  become 
known  in  his  God  and  the  Social  Process  (1935). — K.  W.  C. 

In  This  Generation:  the  story  of  Robert  P.  Wilder.     Ruth  Wilder  Braisted. 
New  Y'ork:  Friendship  Press.  1941.    205  pp.    $1.25. 

"A  portrait"  of  a  man  who  lived  significantly  and  was  mainly  respon- 
sible for  organizing  and  establishing  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement. 
The  period  covered  is  1881-1939,  with  especially  challenging  information 
concerning  Europe  before  and  after  1914. — H.  E.  M. 

My  Father  in  China.    James  Burke.     New  York :  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc., 
1942.    431  pp.    $3.00. 

This  biography  of  the  Reverend  William  Burke  of  the  South  Georgia 
Conference,  missionary  to  China  since  1887  and  serving  most  of  the  years 
in  Sungkiang,  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  minister  who  though  not 
marked  as  a  genius  has  attained  to  something  of  lasting  greatness.  Along 
with  this  story  of  the  missionary,  one  gets  the  history  of  China  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  including  the  period  since  the  invasion  and  occupation  by 
Japan.  Fuller  and  even  new  information  appears  concerning  many  of 
China's  leaders,  as  Charlie  Soong  and  the  Soong  family.  Methodists  will 
find  missionary  history  and  leaders  in  missionary  work  portrayed  in  inter- 
esting, if  at  times  arresting,  light.  The  book  should  be  valuable  for  preach- 
ing and  teaching. — H.  E.  M. 
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ELBERT  RUSSELL  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  faculty  of  the  Divinity  School,  on  November  19,  1941, 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  "there  should  be  an  Elbert  Rus- 
sell Scholarship  yielding  $400  a  year  raised  through  annual  con- 
tributions from  alumni  and  other  friends.  All  above  $400  received 
each  year  should  be  set  aside  until  the  fund  amounts  to  $10,000. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  scholarship  may  be  available  for  the  academic 
session  of  1942-43." 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  the  Faculty  said  of  him :  "We  doubt  very  much  if  any 
executive  or  administrator  ever  exerted  a  nobler  or  more  abiding 
influence  than  that  which  he  exercised  over  the  generations  of 
students  who  passed  through  this  school  during  his  term  of  office. 
His  approachableness,  sympathetic  understanding,  depth  of  Chris- 
tian conviction  and  personal  modesty,  won  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  students  who  came  within  his  influence." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School  Alumni 
Association  held  on  June  11,  1942.  the  Association,  in  recognition 
of  the  services  to  the  Divinity  School  of  Dean-Emeritus  Elbert 
Russell,  by  unanimous  vote  endorsed  the  plan  for  the  Elbert  Rus- 
sell Scholarship.  It  was  agreed  that  the  funds  for  the  scholarship 
should  be  raised  by  annual  contributions  from  the  alumni  and 
friends. 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1943,  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  Divinity  School  will  be  asked  to  make  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  Elbert  Russell  Scholarship  fund.  De- 
tailed information  will  be  furnished  each  alumnus  in  the  very  near 
future. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  without  any  public  solicitation,  one 
fourth  of  the  fund  needed  for  this  scholarship  has  been  pledged 
bv  an  alumnus  of  the  Divinity  School.     This  alumnus  requests 
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that  his  name  remain  anonymous.  In  view  of  this  very  liberal 
contribution  on  the  part  of  one  alumnus,  I  am  sure  that  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  the 
scholarship. 

The  enrollment  of  the  Divinity  School  for  the  academic  ses- 
sion of  1942-43  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  This  is  the  largest 
enrollment  in  recent  years  and  has  been  made  possible  by  addi- 
tional scholarships  which  have  been  secured  from  individuals  and 
churches.  There  is  always,  however,  a  waiting  list  of  worthy 
men  who  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  theo- 
logical education.  The  alumni,  through  the  Elbert  Russell  Scholar- 
ship, will  not  only  be  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Russell,  but  will  aid 
in  making  possible  for  other  students  the  advantages  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

The  friends  of  Dean  Russell  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  on 
December  3,  1942,  the  Mayflower  Cup  for  1942  was  awarded  to 
him  for  his  book,  The  History  of  Quakerism.  Dr.  Wallace  E. 
Caldwell  of  Chapel  Hill,  governor  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  in  North  Carolina,  made  the  presentation  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  of  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association. 

Dr.  Russell  became  the  twelfth  winner  of  the  cup,  which  is 
given  annually  to  the  resident  North  Carolinian  whose  book  is 
selected  by  a  committee  of  judges  as  the  best  volume  published 
during  the  year.     The  award  was  established  in  1930. 

The  committee  which  selected  Dr.  Russell's  book  was  com- 
posed of  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster  of  Raleigh,  president  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Association;  Dr.  Frank  C.  Brown  and 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Sydnor  of  Duke  University;  and  Rev.  Douglas 
L.  Rights  and  Santford  Martin  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Previous  winners  of  the  cup  were  AL  C.  S.  Noble,  Archibald 
Henderson,  Rupert  B.  Vance,  Erich  W.  Zimmermann,  James 
Boyd,  Mitchell  B.  Garrett,  Richard  H.  Shryock,  Jonathan  Daniels, 
Bernice  Kelly  Harris,  David  L.  Cohn,  and  Wilbur  J.  Cash. 

Paul  N.  Career. 
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ASSETS  FOR  THE  NEW  WORLD  ORDER  IN  THE 
RELIGION  AND  CULTURE  OF  CHINA 

Students  of  western  culture  have  made  the  statement  that  the 
West  has  been  influenced  more  by  Greece  than  by  Palestine. 
Greece  introduced  the  modern  world  to  two  dimensions.  One  is 
science,  science  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  nature.  Science 
makes  man  the  center.  To  the  Greeks,  as  to  our  modern  world, 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  The  world  is  a  thing — world 
to  be  analyzed,  organized  and  controlled  by  man.  Our  age  has 
extended  this  control  to  man  and  his  social  life.  Our  education  is 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  this  idea.  We  do  not  call  it  control, 
but  conditioning.  Our  religious  education  has  adopted  similar 
techniques  in  order  to  condition  the  child  religiously. 

The  other  dimension  is  ethical  reason  and  conscience  as  devel- 
oped by  Socrates.  The  individual  needed  a  daemon  to  control 
him  and  that  controller  is  conscience.  The  Greeks  lived  in  these 
two  dimensions  :  the  I — thing  dimension  and  the  I — you  dimension. 
The  gods  of  the  Greeks  were  the  projections  of  great  men,  but  not 
always  good  men. 

In  our  world  the  I — you  dimension  was  greatly  modified  by 
the  I — thing  dimension.  The  "you"  could  always  be  treated  as  an 
"it,"  as  a  thing  to  be  analyzed,  organized,  exploited,  used  not  for 
its  own  ends,  but  as  a  tool  for  my  ends,  or  the  ends  of  my  group. 

Has  the  East  any  contribution  in  this  situation?  In  a  recent 
article  Hocking  makes  the  following  statement :  "The  prospects 
for  a  stable  world  depend  largely  on  whether  the  conscience  of 
the  New  East  and  the  New  West  can  achieve  a  working  agree- 
ment."^ In  the  same  article  he  says :  "Japan  has  unintentionally 
taught  the  world  one  lesson  it  will  not  soon  forget :  if  there  is  to 
be  a  common  science  the  world  over,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
common  conscience  as  well." 

The  problem  of  our  New  World  is  how  to  develop  a  common 
conscience.  The  question  arises  whether  there  can  be  a  common 
conscience  as  long  as  man  regards  himself  as  the  center  of  the 
social,  national  and  world  life.  Can  there  be  a  common  conscience 
if  man  lives  in  the  two  dimensions  of  the  Greeks?  Has  the  cul- 
ture and  the  experience  of  the  Chinese  anything  to  offer  to  our 
western  world  ? 

There  are  two  main  streams  in  Chinese  religion  and  culture. 
One  is  Taoism.     Taoism  has  been  the  source  of  Chinese  religion 

'  Fortune,  .\ugust,  1942. 
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and  thought.  It  has  provided  the  dominating  insights  of  Chinese 
culture. 

According  to  Taoism  the  universe  is  in  flux  and  change.  This 
change  is  continuous,  inevitable.  Man  is  the  product  of  this 
change,  but  he  has  an  endowment  of  the  eternal,  cosmic  energy 
which  is  the  mother  of  all  things.  This  being  so,  he  must  con- 
form to  this  reality,  the  Tao,  Universal  Order.  In  so  far  as  he 
does  so,  he  attains  power  over  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Taoism  has  a  number  of  insights  from  which  have  emerged 
the  social  and  religious  attitudes  of  the  Chinese  and  the  concepts 
of  their  thought  life.  The  Tao,  this  Universal  Order,  is  impartial. 
It  treats  all  men  alike.  The  Tao  is  orderly.  The  order  is  achieved 
by  mutual  adjustment.  The  Tao  is  humble.  It  does  not  assume 
prerogatives  for  itself.     The  Tao  is  spontaneous,  non-aggressive. 

From  these  basic  insights  have  developed  certain  political 
principles : 

1.  Taoism  has  opposed  special  privilege.     (The  Tao  is  impartial.) 

2.  It  condemns  militarism.     (Tao  is  non-aggressive.) 

3.  It  attacks  legal  and  moral  restraints.   (The  Tao  is  spontaneous.) 

4.  It  advocated  the  village  state.     ( ^Mutual  adjustment. ") 

From  these  insights  the  Taoists  developed  their  economic 
theories.  They  laid  stress  on  economic  solidarity  and  conserva- 
tism. They  stressed  the  idea  that  contentment  and  peace  arose 
from  inner  adjustment  to  the  Tao  and  not  from  satisfaction  of 
desire.  They  advocated  the  distribution  of  wealth  as  over  against 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  powerful  families.  They  worked 
toward  government  frugality.  In  religion  they  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  conversion.  A  Confucianist  simply  joined  the  Con- 
fucian school  and  became  a  member.  A  Taoist  had  to  become  a 
new  individual.  He  had  to  change  from  a  self-centered  individual 
to  a  Tao-centered  being.  Religious  reality  was  not  sought  by  an 
intellectual  process,  but  by  a  mystic  yielding  of  the  individual  to 
the  Universal  Order.  Taoism  has  related  man  to  the  Universal 
Order. 

Confucianism  received  its  impulse  from  the  sources  which  pro- 
duced Taoism.  The  term  Confucianism  covers  a  long  and  varied 
development.  Still  we  can  perceive  certain  trends  which  persist 
in  the  system.  The  Confucianists  were  the  organizers  of  the 
social  and  the  political  life.  The  basic  concept  of  Confucianism  is 
the  Universal  Order,  Tao.  The  religion  of  Confucianism  is  loy- 
altv  to  the  Universal  Order,  Tao.    Its  basic  attitude  is  not  control. 
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nor  domination,  but  adjustment.  The  dilTerence  between  Taoism 
and  Confucianism  is  tliat  Confucianism  has  formulated  certain 
aspects  of  the  Universal  Order  into  a  social  and  political  system. 
The  Taoists  have  insisted  on  the  creative  spontaneity  of  the  Tao. 

Confucius  was  txirn  551  B.C.  and  died  479  B.C.  He  was  of 
humble  origin  and  unknown  until  the  age  of  35.  During  the  first 
half  of  his  life  he  studied  ancient  governments,  ceremonies  and 
rites  and  developed  a  political  philosophy. 

During  his  age  there  were  three  important  problems  :  ( 1)  inter- 
state relations;  (2)  constitutionality  or  legality  of  political  author- 
ity: (3)  social  order.  To  solve  the  first  he  proposed  a  central 
authority.  He  favored  the  Chou  dynasty  whose  power  was  fading 
rapidly.  To  solve  the  second  he  favored  loyalty  to  the  emperor. 
To  solve  the  third  he  advocated  a  society  ruled  by  filial  piety  and 
loyalty  to  the  emperor  and  to  Heaven. 

His  great  contribution  was  not  so  much  in  advocating  these 
patterns  for  the  state  and  social  order,  but  in  training  men.  This 
training  stressed  loyalty  to  the  Universal  Order.  Character  w-as 
the  prime  quality  of  the  ruler.  Confucius  believed  that  a  good 
ruler  would  make  people  good  and  that  a  bad  ruler  would  arouse 
the  evil  in  his  subjects. 

In  the  Confucian  system  the  emperor  was  responsible  to 
Heaven.  In  this  he  resembled  European  monarchs.  He  was  not 
responsible  to  the  people  in  the  modern  sense.  He  had  a  mandate 
from  Heaven,  but  the  continuation  of  the  mandate  depended  vipon 
him.  He  was  superior  to  the  princes,  ruled  over  nature  and  also 
over  the  gods,  but  he  was  an  agent  of  Heaven  to  serve  the  people. 
He  must  allow  himself  to  be  advised,  criticised  and  reproved.  The 
history  of  China  contains  many  records  of  the  confession  of  sins 
by  the  emperor.  The  most  recent  example  is  the  confession  of 
failings  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  ruler  must  make  the  interests 
of  the  people  his  interests.  When  he  becomes  selfish  his  mandate 
is  taken  away  and  given  to  another. 

In  other  words  the  Chinese  have  realized  that  absolute  power 
is  dangerous,  and  they  have  tried  to  check  it  by  making  all  power 
as  a  mandate  from  Heaven,  as  a  gift  to  the  ruler  and  to  the  people. 

This  whole  socio-political  system  is  based  on  the  insight  that 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  morality  are  parts  of  one  system.  The 
laws  that  produce  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  that  rule  the 
seasons,  belong  to  an  interrelated  system.  Human  and  beyond  the 
human  belong  to  the  whole.  Natural  and  supernatural,  natural 
and  moral  are  aspects  of  one  unity.  But  in  this  unity  the  ethical 
is  supreme. 
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At  this  point  another  idea  is  introduced.  When  the  ethical 
is  neglected  nature  itself  falls  into  chaos.  If  men  do  not  perform 
their  duty,  nature  itself  becomes  disorganized.  If  man  is  not  a 
good  father,  a  good  husband,  good  son,  good  ruler,  a  good  sub- 
ject, the  normal  order  of  nature  is  disturbed.  This  is  brought  out 
clearly  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Chung  Yung,  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Mean : 

By  the  ruler's  cultivation  of  his  own  character,  the  duties  of 
unwersal  obligation  are  set  forth.  By  honoring  men  of  virtue  and 
talents,  he  is  preserved  from  errors  of  judgment.  By  showing  affec- 
tion to  his  relatives,  there  is  no  grumbling  nor  resentment  among  his 
uncles  and  brethren.  By  respecting  the  great  ministers,  he  is  kept 
from  errors  in  the  practice  of  government.  By  kind  and  considerate 
treatment  of  the  whole  body  of  officers,  they  are  led  to  make  the  most 
grateful  return  for  his  courtesies.  By  dealing  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  as  his  children,  they  are  led  to  exhort  one  another  to  what  is 
good.  By  encouraging  the  resort  to  all  classes  of  artizans,  his  re- 
sources for  expenditure  are  ample.  By  indulgent  treatment  of  men 
from  a  distance,  they  are  brought  to  resort  to  him  from  all  quarters. 
And  by  kindly  cherishing  the  princes  of  the  States,  the  whole  empire 
is  brought  to  revere  him. 

To  the  Chinese  moral  force  is  fundamental.  To  Kant  two 
things  filled  his  life  with  awe,  the  starry  heavens  above  and  the 
moral  law  within.  To  the  Chinese  the  cosmos  itself  is  the  expres- 
sion of  moral  law. 

The  Chinese  in  their  past  have  traced  order  among  men  and  in 
the  world  to  a  common  cause.  This  view  is  opposed  to  Kant  and 
to  some  modern  views.  The  Chinese  did  not  know  law  in  our 
modern  sense.  To  them  nature  was  as  capricious  as  man,  and 
even  more  so.  To  them  moral  force  expresses  its  influence  di- 
rectly. It  does  not  need  action.  This  was  the  view  of  Confucius. 
He  believed  that  a  good  ruler  would  make  the  people  good.  Moral 
value  has  been  a  great  force  in  China  and  is  today.  There  was 
little  government  in  the  past,  yet  China  was  better  governed  than 
many  countries  in  the  West. 

Mahayana  Buddhism  introduced  the  Chinese  to  the  Universal 
Order  dominated  by  love  incarnate  in  the  Bodhisattva.  It  gave 
value  and  significance  to  the  individual.  He  was  not  merely  a 
brother,  a  son  with  a  status,  but  he  was  one  working  out  his  sal- 
vation with  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  had  a  destiny.  Buddhism 
gave  the  Chinese  a  sense  of  relationship  to  all  men.  All  men  were 
potential  children  of  Buddha.  The  salvation  of  each  one  was  con- 
ditioned upon  the  salvation  of  all.     Buddhism  changed  the  moral 
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aiul  religious  climate  of  China.  It  reenforced  some  of  the  funda- 
mental attitudes  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  regard  historj-  as  the  adjustment  of  man  to  the 
Universal  Order.  The  Chinese  regarded  this  Universal  Order  as 
ethical  and  as  the  source  of  human  ethics  both  in  social  and  polit- 
ical spheres.  The  Chinese  government  in  contrast  to  Western 
governments  has  believed  that  ethics  dominate  politics. 

This  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
have  not  had  a  strong  national  or  racial  consciousness.  They  did 
have  quite  early  a  cultural  consciousness.  It  was  only  when  they 
were  ruled  by  foreigners  that  a  national  consciousness  developed. 
This  happened  in  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  during  the  Mongol 
period,  the  Manchu  period  and  also  in  the  modern  period  under 
the  impact  of  the  West. 

Many  illustrations  could  be  given  of  this  attitude,  but  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  modern  examples. 

In  1915  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Tanaka  had  an  interview  which  is 
reported  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Tanaka  proposed  that  East  Asiatic  nations  should  denounce 
all  treaty  relations  with  foreign  countries  and  "erect  a  new  order 
in  East  Asia."  Dr.  Sun  asked,  "Would  this  not  involve  the 
breaking  of  international  treaties?"  To  which  Tanaka  replied, 
"Would  not  the  denunciation  of  international  treaties  and  termina- 
tion of  unequal  obligations  be  advantageous  to  China?"  "Unequal 
treaties  should  be  terminated  by  straightforward  and  legitimate 
procedure,"  solemnly  declared  Dr.  Sun.  "China  is  not  prepared 
to  become  party  to  illegal,  though  advantageous,  denunciation  of 
treaties."^ 

A  statement  of  Dr.  Wellington  Koo  made  at  Versailles  illus- 
trates the  attitude  of  China's  statesmen : 

China  approaches  the  future  as  a  reconstructive  agent,  not  as  a 
liability.  Peace,  not  war,  is  on  her  tongue  and  heart;  but  she  declines 
to  be  dominated  by  any  Power.  She  is  quietly  determined  to  exercise 
her  right  as  a  sovereign  nation  to  choose  her  own  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. She  neither  needs,  nor  will  she  accept,  political  tutelage  in 
any  guise.  She  comes  before  the  world  in  full  comradeship,  not  to 
lean  upon  the  world,  but  that  she  may  bear  her  full  share  of  the 
world's  burden.  To  that  end  there  must  be  respect  for  Chinese 
sovereignty,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  assurance,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  China.  She  does  not  ask  for  the  return  of  ceded 
territory,  but  she  does  ask  for  the  termination  of  all  leases  wrung 
from  her  against  Chinese  interests  and  in  jeopardy  of  the  peace  of 

■  Contemporary  China,  August  10,  1942,  p.  3. 
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the  world  as  a  direct  consequence  of  Germany's  act  of  war  in  1897 
in  Shantung. 

She  insists  upon  three  points:  (1)  territorial  integrity;  (2)  political 
independence;  (3)  economic  independence.  She  invites  western  co- 
operation on  fair  terms — her  own  terms ;  not  terms  made  for  her, 
without  her  counsel  or  consent.  She  desires  to  throw  all  China  com- 
pletely open  to  foreign  residence  and  foreign  trade ;  and  to  that  end 
she  asks  that  her  officials  be  helped  and  not  hampered  to  bring  her 
laws  and  their  administration  up  to  the  highest  point  of  modern 
efficiency  as  rapidly  as  possible.  She  seeks  technical  assistance,  not 
direction  of  tutelage.  China  will  enter  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
man,  not  as  a  mendicant. ^ 

The  Chinese  attitude  to  war  belongs  to  the  same  system  of 
insights  and  values.  The  Chinese  as  a  whole  are  not  a  pacifist 
people.  They  differ  in  different  periods,  in  different  parts  of 
China,  and  in  diilerent  groups.  In  South  China  inter-village 
battles  are  not  at  all  a  rare  occurrence.  The  great  novel  San  Kuo 
Chit  has  a  battle  in  every  chapter.  But  on  the  whole  the  Chinese 
are  adverse  to  war.  They  are  agriculturalists  and  war.  as  a  rule, 
does  not  appeal  to  peasants.  W^ar  broke  up  the  ancestral  line. 
It  disrupted  the  cycle  of  rural  life. 

But  this  attitude  to  war  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  their 
philosophy  of  life  and  the  universe.  The  Chinese  believe  in  the 
Universal  Order.  Man  is  part  of  this  Order.  Man  being  a  part 
of  this  Order  must  adjust  himself  to  the  Order.  War  is  an  attempt 
to  force,  to  control  things  and  hence  must  be  avoided. 

This  philosophy  has  been  expressed  in  varied  ways  by  the 
different  schools.  Moti  advocated  equal  love  as  the  solution  for 
all  conflicts  in  social  and  international  life.  Confucius  stressed 
manliness,  humanity.  Liang  Shu-ming  attempts  to  show  that  this 
concept  of  humanity  is  essentially  an  "intuitive  perception  of  the 
action  or  attitude  necessary  to  put  oneself  in  complete  accord  with 
the  universe  and  a  spontaneous  desire  for  such  action." 

The  Buddhists  have  stressed  the  same  point  in  another  way. 
They  hold  that  salvation  for  the  individual  is  only  possible  as 
everyone  is  saved.  Tai  Hsu  said :  "The  whole  cannot  separate 
itself  from  the  individual  and  the  individual  cannot  separate 
itself  from  the  whole." 

Chinese  living  and  thinking  has  taken  place  in  a  system  in 
which  man  is  subordinate  to  the  Universal  Order.  Sometimes 
this  Universal  Order  is  personified.     In  many  philosophies  it  has 

'Asia,  .\pu\,  1919,  p.  352. 
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personal  characteristics.  Confucius  said :  "At  fifty  I  knew  the 
decrees  of  Heaven."  This  statement,  if  made  by  Confucius,  is  the 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  sayings  of  Confucius.  To  him 
Heaven  was  personal.  Heaven  granted  him  the  insight  to  know 
the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

Liang  Shu-ming,  a  modern  philosopher,  puts  it  this  way :  "The 
Indian  studies  nature  in  order  to  escape  it.  The  Westerner  studies 
nature  in  order  to  control  it.  The  Chinese  study  nature  in  order 
to  adjust  themselves  to  it." 

As  a  result  the  Chinese  have  built  the  largest  social-political 
structure  in  the  world.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  having  continued  so 
long  and  having  grown  so  large  it  nu:st  have  a  profound  sense  of 
justice. 

In  the  past  the  Chinese  have  passed  on  to  the  West  many 
goods,  silk,  tea,  porcelain,  paper,  printing,  gunpowder,  compass, 
many  plants  and  so  on.  In  the  17th  and  18th  century  the  Chinese 
helped  to  support  the  Deist  theology  by  revealing  to  the  people 
of  Europe  that  morality  of  a  high  order  can  be  developed  without 
divine  revelation.  Perhaps  in  the  decades  and  centuries  before  us 
the  Chinese  may  help  to  restore  the  Christian  dimension  which  has 
been  crowded  out  by  the  renaissance  and  modern  life. 

This  Christian  dimension  needs  to  be  restored  in  order  to  give 
I'aluc  to  the  individual,  meaning  to  life,  and  a  sense  of  community. 
It  needs  to  be  restored  in  order  to  enable  the  conscience  of  the 
New  East  and  the  New  West  to  achieve  agreement.  For  as  long 
as  the  New  East  and  the  New  West  live  in  different  dimensions 
there  is  little  hope  that  there  can  be  a  common  conscience.  And 
there  is  little  hope  that  there  can  be  a  common  science  the  world 
over.  There  is  little  hope  that  the  struggle  for  power  of  which 
science  is  merely  the  tool  can  be  mastered. 

Lewis  Hodous. 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CHAPLAINS 


The  Autumn  Number  of  the  Bulletin  carried  the  names  of 
sixty-two  alumni  of  the  Divinity  School  now  serving  as  chaplains 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  Ten  other  alumni  also 
hold  appointments  as  chaplains.    They  are  as  follows : 

Cagle,  J.  F.,  '43,  Greensboro,  N.  C.     Army. 

Crutchfield,  H.  E.,  '30,  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  Reception  Center  1772, 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri. 
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Eaker,  W.  F.,  '36,  Lawndale,  N.  C.    Army. 

Hornbuckle,  J.  P.,  Jr.,  '44,  Seagrove,  N.  C.     Army. 

Jackson,  F.  B.,  '34,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Miller,  J.  C,  '38,  Chaplains'  School,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. 
Morton,  W.  B.,  '38,  Centerville,  Texas.     Army. 
Shinn,  F.  H.,  '2,7,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.    Navy. 
Shore,  Phil  L.,  Jr.,  'i7,  Navy  Chaplains'  School,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Stephenson.  M.  O..  '39,  U.  S.  Naval  Operating  Base,  Bermuda. 

Dean  Garber  has  received  many  interesting  letters  from  those 
who  are  serving  as  chaplains.  In  order  that  all  of  the  alumni 
may  know  something  of  the  work  of  these  men,  the  following  brief 
excerpts  from  letters  are  published : 

Chaplain  W.  K.  Anderson,  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  36th  Armd. 
Regt.,  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky. 

For  several  weeks  I  have  been  intending  to  write  you.  I  am 
beginning  my  second  year  in  the  Army  and  I  must  say  it  is  a  most 
challenging  work.  The  opportunities  for  service  to  the  men  are 
without  parallel — helping  the  square  pegs  to  find  square  holes,  con- 
soling the  homesick,  cheering  the  lonely,  providing  proper  recrea- 
tion for  the  man  with  time  on  his  hands,  showing  more  than  one 
man  how  to  enter  the  Christian  fellowship,  and  so  on.  I  mean  it 
when  I  say  that  the  work  is  truly  thrilling. 

I  use  a  motorcycle  daily  for  transportation.  I  pick  up  the  mail 
every  other  day,  take  it  to  the  hospital  for  distribution  in  the  wards. 
Also  it  is  a  handy  vehicle  to  find  groups  of  men  out  on  bivouac 
and  visit  with  them  for  a  few  minutes.  I  coach  the  regimental 
boxing  team.  Jimmy  Stokes  and  I  used  to  fight  in  the  University 
intramural  tournaments.  Once  a  month  I  put  on  a  boxing  show 
for  the  men  of  the  regiment,  and  with  outside  visitors  we've  had 
as  high  as  3,000  at  the  meets.  I've  had  three  church  parades,  led 
by  the  regimental  band.  As  the  band  marches  up  7th  Avenue  those 
going  to  church  fall  out  from  their  barracks  and  fall  in  at  the 
rear  of  the  column  and  march  to  our  chapel.  I  have  an  ambulating 
chapel.  My  attendance  has  been  the  best  of  all  Protestant  services 
on  the  Post.  My  colonel  has  been  very  wonderful  in  making  my 
happy  work  possible. 

Chaplain  A.   R.  Cook,  U.   S.   S.   Louisville,  care  of  Postmaster, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Christian  Advocate  a  list  of 
new  chaplains  which  included  the  names  of  several  former  Duke 
students.  I  am  both  pleased  and  proud  that  the  Divinity  School  of 
Duke  University  is  furnishing  men  for  this  Christian  work.     I  am 
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just  completing  my  second  year  as  a  chaplain  and  can  honestly  say 
that  I  have  only  one  regret  concerning  my  work,  and  that  is  that  I 
did  not  come  direct  from  the  school  into  the  Chaplains'  Corps.  In 
this  work  one  must  be  content  without  the  publicity  and  position 
usually  accorded  a  civilian  pastor,  but  the  opportunities  for  Chris- 
tian work  are  unlimited.  I  heartily  recommend  it  to  Men  who  enjoy 
working  with  Men. 

Chaplain  S.  R.  Crumpton,  Division  Trains,  13th  Armd.  Div., 
Camp  Beale,  California. 

My  work  here  is  most  interesting.  Last  Sunday  in  our  chapel 
we  had  the  largest  attendance  in  the  entire  division.  This  Sunday 
it  is  going  to  be  larger,  for  we  have  more  men  in  our  battalion 
now.  Thursday  I  am  planning  a  Thanksgiving  service,  and  I  wish 
you  could  be  here  for  it. 

Just  recently  I  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  captain.  This 
change  in  rank  came  as  a  surprise,  and  I  shall  work  hard  to  measure 
up  to  this  new  responsibility. 

Our  training  program  here  is  fast  getting  under  way.  I  am 
in  contact  daily  with  men  from  every  walk  of  life.  They  are 
doing  more  for  me  than  I  am  doing  for  them,  but  I  am  so  glad 
that  I  can  represent  the  church  in  our  busy  program. 

Chaplain  E.  B.  Edwards,  APO  30,  318th  Inf.,  Camp  Forrest, 
Tennessee. 

I  have  often  thought  of  writing  since  I  have  been  away.  I  like 
the  work.  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Chap- 
lains' School  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  for  a  month.  Those  who 
do  not  go  there  have  to  get  the  same  work  in  camp,  which  requires 
a  longer  period. 

The  men  here  attend  church  well.  Even  collections,  although 
entirely  voluntary,  are  better  than  they  were  on  some  charges  I 
had  at  home.  We  are  beginning  a  mid-week  Church  School  class 
tomorrow  night  for  men  who  wanted  one. 

Chaplain  C.  L.  Heckard,  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  Hq.  58th  Fighter 
Group,  P.  O.  Box  2414,  Southwark  Station,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Being  at  Harvard  was  a  pleasant  experience.  However,  Har- 
vard, with  the  beauty  that  conies  from  old  age,  is  not  nearly  as 
awe-inspiring  as  Duke.  Attendance  at  worship  services  in  the 
chapel  is  far  below  ours  at  Duke.  So  it  was  with  pride  that  we 
Duke  graduates  walked  through  the  campus  and  buildings  of  the 
great  Harvard.  And  there  were  many  Duke  graduates  there.  On 
Tuesday  evening  before  Thanksgiving  Bishop  Oxnam  entertained 
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the  Methodist  chaplains  at  a  dinner  in  historic  Wayside  Inn.  Dur- 
ing the  entertainment  the  Bishop  requested  us  to  tell  where  we 
came  from  and  the  seminary  we  attended.  Duke  and  Boston  Uni- 
versities had  the  largest  representations.  I  knew  only  a  few  of  the 
chaplains  who  had  attended  Duke,  but  were  I  able  to  give  you  their 
names,  you  would  recognize  them.  So  the  influence  of  the  Divinity 
School  reaches  far. 

The  personnel  with  which  I  have  to  work  is  the  most  important 
thing.  I  was  very  fortunate  in  being  assigned  to  this  unit.  It  is 
exactly  what  the  name  says,  and  to  be  that  all  of  the  officers  and 
men  have  to  be  young.  My  Commanding  Officer,  a  Colonel,  is  my 
age,  twenty-eight.  The  flying  officers  are  boys.  The  enlisted  men 
are  Grade  A  physically  and  mentally.  It  is  truly  a  wonderful  job 
I  have,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  making  any  sacrifice,  for  it  is 
not  a  sacrifice  to  be  a  chaplain  to  a  group  like  this. 

Chaplain  W.   F.  Keeler,  Chaplain's  Office,   Ellyson  Field,  U.   S. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

I  am  happy  in  my  work  and  encouraged  at  the  responses  which 
our  boys  make  to  the  many  ways  in  which  it  is  my  high  privilege 
to  serve  them.  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  are  in  great  demand, 
and  I  am  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  a  sufficient  supply  on  hand. 

Chaplain  E.   G.   Overton,  87th   Inf.   Div.,   Field  Artillery,  Camp 
McCain,  iMississippi. 

I  have  had  in  mind  writing  you  for  some  time,  but  have  been 
so  much  on  the  run  this  year  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  collect 
my  thoughts.  Since  February  1,  1942,  I  have  had  three  months  as 
Assistant  Post  Chaplain  at  the  New  York  Port  of  Embarkation, 
five  months  of  transport  duty,  going  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  England, 
West  Africa,  South  Africa,  Madagascar,  Arabia,  Massawa  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Egypt.  I  was  all  set  to  sail  again  when  I  received 
orders  to  report  to  the  Chaplains'  School,  Harvard  University. 
Had  the  delightful  month  of  October  there.  From  there  I  was 
ordered  here.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  with  a  combat 
unit.  Needless  to  say,  I  have  had  many  interesting  experiences 
which  I  hope  to  tell  you  about  when  I  see  you  again.  I  can  only 
say  now  that  this  is  an  impoverished  world  needing  the  Christ  way 
of  life  more  than  anything  else. 

I  continue  to  enjoy  the  chaplaincy,  never  regretting  a  day  of 
this  service.  I  may  be  going  overseas  again  before  1943  is  over, 
but  I  don't  mind  since  this  is  our  task. 

Chaplain  C.  H.  Peace,  Office  of  the  Chaplain.  Hq.  216th  General 
Hospital,  Camp  Forrest,  Tennessee. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  a  General  Hospital  is  an 
overseas  unit,  designed  to  care  for  the  most  seriously  wounded  and 
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diseased.  We  do  not  receive  patients  while  in  the  States.  When 
brought  to  full  strength,  it  is  supposed  to  carry  56  doctors,  105 
nurses  and  500  enlisted  men.  Training  these  enlisted  men,  both  as 
soldiers  and  as  technicians,  is  the  main  job  here.  Then  the  rest 
of  the  doctors  and  all  of  the  nurses  are  added  when  the  unit  is 
activated  and  ready  to  sail.  When  functioning,  the  Hospital  is 
supposed  to  care  for  1,000  to  2,000  patients. 

A  General  Hospital  has  two  chaplains:  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic.  I  am,  of  course,  the  Protestant  chaplain,  and  am  now 
the  senior  chaplain,  which  gives  me  direction  of  the  work.  Here 
we  serve  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  our  unit,  and  when 
functioning  as  a  hospital  we  shall  also  care  for  the  patients,  which 
will  be  our  main  job.  They  will  have  been  wounded  for  some  time, 
and  will  have  been  in  other  hospitals,  and  may  be  defeated  and 
wondering  why  they  should  get  well  if  they  are  to  be  maimed  for 
life.    That  will  be  our  challenge. 

I  have  found  the  Army  as  I  expected  it  to  be.  I  am  being  well 
cared  for,  and  until  this  thing  has  been  settled  in  the  right  way,  I 
am  where  I  want  to  be.  I  could  not  be  satisfied  outside.  I  am 
also  pleased  with  my  appointment  to  this  hospital  and  hope  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  stay  with  it  for  the  duration. 

Chaplain  E.  A,  Swann,  New  York  Port  of  Embarkation,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

I  am  serving  now  as  a  Transport  Chaplain  and  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  after  many  months'  absence  from  the  States.  I 
am  enjoying  my  work  very  much  and  am  doing  the  best  I  can 
with  God's  help  to  keep  the  Christian  religion  strong  in  the  minds 
of  our  soldiers.  The  influence  of  days  spent  at  Duke  gives  strength 
and  inspiration  for  going  forward. 

Chaplain   D.   F.   Tarver,   358th   Motorized   Inf.,   Camp   Barkeley, 
Texas. 

We  are  doing  what  we  can  for  our  men  in  the  Army  here,  and 
I  think  that  the  men,  as  we  minister  for  them,  respond  more  than 
they  did  as  civilians.  Our  church  seems  to  be  more  behind  with 
its  quota  of  chaplains  than  any  other.  Our  fighting  men  are  mobi- 
lized regardless  of  their  views  and  of  all  people  need  a  powerful 
spiritual  guidance  and  ministry. 

Chaplain  M.  C.  Wilkerson,  New  Caledonia.     (Letter  from  Mrs. 
W'ilkerson.) 

Chick  has  had  quite  an  eventful  time  for  the  last  year.  He  left 
the  New  York  Port  of  Embarkation  on  January  18,  1942,  spent 
two  weeks  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  where  he  attended  the  Meth- 
odist Conference  which  was  in  session  at  the  time  and  extended  a 
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few  words  of  greetings  from  the  American  Methodists.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  been  in  New  Caledonia,  where  he  is  attached  to  a  hos- 
pital unit.  His  experiences  have  been  varied  and  very  interesting. 
Chick  and  Ed  Swann,  who  is  serving  as  a  Transport  Chaplain, 
went  over  in  the  same  convoy.  They  were  not  on  the  same  ship, 
but  were  able  to  be  together  at  the  different  ports. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


The  regular  program  of  the  Student  Body  of  the  Divinity 
School  continues  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  chairmen. 
From  time  to  time  the  efforts  of  visitors  supplement  the  work  of 
the  local  leaders.  Since  the  last  Bulletin  appeared  the  York  Chapel 
Committee  has  presented  two  outside  speakers.  They  are  Mr. 
Leslie  Bullock,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  and 
Mr.  John  Swomley,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  New  York.    Both  were  well  received. 

The  evening  meditation  period,  sponsored  by  the  Spiritual 
Life  Committee,  continues.  The  same  body  also  is  responsible 
for  the  prayer  group  which  meets  weekly  with  Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry. 
Such  meetings  have  been  found  particularly  valuable  as  oppor- 
tunities for  spiritual  discussion  and  exercise. 

The  radio  series  that  is  being  presented  by  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  has  been  commended  for  its  variety,  spirit,  and 
finish.'  Its  time  is  2:30  on  every  Monday  afternoon,  having  been 
changed  from  the  time  previously  reported.  WDNC  carries  the 
program. 

Two  recent  forums  have  presented  the  Reverend  Theodore 
Walser  and  Mr.  John  Swomley.  The  former  is  a  Presb\-terian 
missionary  and  author  of  "Interned  in  Japan,"  an  article  published 
by  the  Christian  Century.  His  personality  and  matter  made  a 
striking  impression,  demonstrating,  as  they  did,  Christianity  de- 
veloping under  fire.  John  Swomley  discussed  with  the  group 
matters  of  current  and  general  interest. 

The  Social  Committees  of  both  the  Student  Body  and  the  Fac- 
ulty have  been  active.  After  an  initial  party  for  new  and  old 
men,  the  student  comiuittee  sponsored  one  for  members  of  the 
Duke  Nursing  School  and  the  Divinity  School.  At  that  time 
some  of  the  best  of  entertainment  features  were  offered. 

Touch  football  season  found  the  Divinity  School  again  repre- 
sented and  strong  in  competition.  The  present  basketball  season 
finds  two  teams  entered,  both  being  strong  contenders  for  divis- 
ional championships. 
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The  first  issue  of  Christian  Horizons,  under  the  editorship  of 
Joel  A.  Cooper,  has  appeared  and  is  in  circulation.  It  oflfers  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  local  mind  and  present  issues.  The 
next  issue,  appearing  about  the  middle  of  January,  is  eagerly 
awaited.  "Life  and  the  Land,"  by  J.  A.  Knight,  printed  in  the 
first  issue,  has  been  commended  by  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
by  the  L'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Each  year  there  are  several  Communion  services  in  the  Uni- 
versity Chapel  at  which  members  of  the  Divinity  School  help  in 
serving  the  general  congregation.  Organization  of  this  part  of 
the  program  is  in  the  hands  of  our  representative  to  the  University 
Church,  J.  Emerson  Ford,  Jr.  The  first  service  of  the  year, 
November  29,  was  smoothly  carried  out. 

Club  work,  developed  in  connection  with  the  local  school  sys- 
tem, is  at  present  being  expanded  by  the  committee  headed  by 
Doug  McGuire.  Clubs  now  functioning  are  headed  bv  Arnold 
Belcher  and  Paul  Cummins. 

The  Duke  Student  War  Chest,  a  united  relief  drive  conducted 
on  tiie  campus  during  the  latter  part  of  November,  called  forth 
both  a  good  contribution  from  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School 
and  personal  effort,  for  many  of  the  men  were  canvassers.  The 
president  of  the  Student  Body  was  a  member  of  the  University 
Steering  Committee  for  this  fund. 

The  great  event  just  ahead  is  the  Spiritual  Life  Advance.  This 
year's  leader  is  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  This  period,  according  to  present  plans,  begins  on  the 
last  day  of  January. 

Plans  for  the  second  semester  include  a  Missionary  Institute, 
which  will  present  Dr.  Newell  Booth  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Cram  on  the 
tenth  of  February.  This  session  is  under  the  supervision  of  Arthur 
Carlton  and  Dr.  James  Cannon,  III.  Later  in  the  semester  there 
will  be  an  Institute  of  Evangelism.  During  February  the  Duke 
Endowment  Association  will  present  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  Senior 
Social  Scientist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Reisner,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultural Missions  and  Editor  of  The  Rural  Minister's  Fellozvship 
Bulletin. 

Howard  Carroll. 
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FACULTY  NOTES 

Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb  gave  a  series  of  three  lectures  at 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati  on  November  9-11,  initiating 
a  plan  of  exchange  lectures  between  the  Duke  Divinity  School  and 
that  institution.  Dr.  Branscomb's  lectures  dealt  with  the  relations 
of  the  church  and  the  synagogue  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era.  The  particular  titles  of  his  speeches  were  as  fol- 
lows :  "Jesus  and  the  Pharisaism  of  His  Day,"  "Paul's  Attitude 
to  the  Law,"  and  "Church  and  Synagogue  in  the  Second  Cen- 
tury." Dr.  Branscomb  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Theological  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (in 
Formation)  in  New  York  on  November  19-21. 

Dr.  James  Cannon,  HI,  represented  the  Divinity  School  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Methodist  Theological  Schools 
at  Philadelphia  on  January  11th. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  is  the  author  of  an  article  "Use  and 
Interpretation  of  Parable"  which  was  published  October  19,  1942, 
in  Classical  Weekly.  On  October  18  he  preached  at  the  Trinity 
Methodist  Church  in  Raleigh.  He  has  recently  been  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Duke  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Dean  Paul  N.  Garber  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  seminar 
on  The  Land  and  Human  Jl'elfare  at  meetings  held  in  Durham, 
November  24,  1942  and  January  6-7.  1943.  This  seminar  is  pre- 
paring a  report  to  be  used  at  the  conference  on  Christian  Bases  of 
World  Order  to  be  held  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  March  8- 
12,  1943.  Dean  Garber  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  North  Carolina  Pastors'  School  held  in  Durham, 
December  8  and  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Publication  of  the  Methodist  Church  held  at  Cincinnati, 
January  26,  1943. 

Dr.  Hornell  Hart  spoke  before  the  Annual  Conference  on 
Ministerial  Training  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Evanston,  111., 
on  January  5.  On  January  19  he  spoke  at  Carnegie  Tech  in 
Pittsburgh;  and  on  January  31  he  was  guest  speaker  at  St. 
Augustine's  College  in  Raleigh. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Hickman  addressed  the  Raleigh  Kiwanis  Club 
on  January  22.  On  January  24  he  was  the  speaker  before  the 
students  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  at  the  regular 
Sunday  afternoon  vesper  service.  Dr.  Hickman  has  been  advised 
that  the  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press  will  publish  his  book  Signs 
of  Promise  about  February   1st.     This  book  is  a  compilation  of 
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the  Mendenhall  lectures  which  he  gave  at  DePaiuv  University 
last  April. 

Professor  H.  E.  Myers  preached  the  ordination  sermon  at 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  at  Wilson,  November  5.  He 
taught  in  the  Christian  Workers'  Training  School,  Arlington,  Va., 
from  November  11  to  18.  On  November  15  he  preached  in  the 
Arlington  Methodist  Church  and  spoke  to  the  Arlington  Meth- 
odist Ministers  on  November  16. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ormond  attended  a  Regional  Conference  on  Public 
Relations  in  Methodist  Colleges  and  Universities  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  November  19.  He  spoke  to  representative  Methodist 
ministers  and  laymen  in  a  Durham  district  meeting  on  November 
23.  From  November  28  to  December  5  he  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dr.  Ormond  is  serving  as 
leader  of  a  seminar,  The  Land  and  Hutnan  Welfare,  in  preparation 
for  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  in  March. 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Outler  made  a  trip  to  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 20-21  where  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Duodecim  on  "The 
Protestant  Conception  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments."  He 
attended  the  Inter-Seminary  Conference  on  Inter-Racial  Educa- 
tion held  in  Atlanta  on  December  5.  Two  articles  have  been 
recently  published  by  Dr.  Outler.  The  first,  "Some  Christian 
Affirmations  About  Man"  appeared  in  the  December  issue  of 
Motive.  In  the  December  issue  of  Highroad  his  article,  "Crown 
Thine  Ancient  Church's  Story,"  appeared  in  print.  Dr.  Outler 
has  just  completed  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Meaning  of  the  Ref- 
ormation" for  a  book  edited  by  Professor  George  F.  Thomas  of 
Princeton  University,  and  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  on 
Religion  in  Higher  Education. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Petry  preached  at  the  morning  service  at  Fair- 
mont Church,  Raleigh,  on  December  6.  He  is  at  present  defining 
a  series  of  terms  for  the  forthcoming  Dietionary  of  Theology 
edited  by  Dr.  V'ergilius  Ferm  of  Wooster  College. 

Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe  preached  the  sermon  at  the  dedication 
of  Pee  Dee  Church,  Rockingham,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Novem- 
ber. He  also  preached  at  Central  Church,  Asheville,  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  and  taught  in  the  Asheville  Training  School  from  November 
15-20.  He  served  as  pulpit  supply  for  the  Chapel  Hill  Baptist 
Church  for  four  Sundays  beginning  November  20. 

Dr.  Elbert  Russell  spoke  on  December  13  at  the  Chapel 
Hill  Friends  meeting.     He  delivered  a  sermon  at  Winston-Salem 
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Friends  Church  on  January  3.  On  January  22-24  he  addressed  a 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  of  the  Friends  World  Consultative  Com- 
mittee and  Friends  Fellowship  Council. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Spexce  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference 
at  its  recent  session  in  Wilson.  The  subject  of  the  address  vv^as 
"Methodism  and  War."  Dr.  Spence  has  been  active  in  the 
presentation  of  Christmas  programs  during  the  holiday  season, 
both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  city.  Among  these  presentations 
were  included  his  own  Christmas  Pageant  which  was  given  for 
the  eleventh  consecutive  year  in  the  Duke  Chapel ;  a  play-pageant, 
"Strengthening  the  Stakes,"  given  at  Calvary  Church ;  and  "The 
Trial  of  Father  Christmas,"  presented  at  the  Y.  E.  Smith  School 
in  East  Durham. 


CHANGES  OF  APPOINTMENTS  OF  ALUMNI 

Baltimore 
Kesler,  A.  D.,  B.D.  '35,  from  Berkley  to  Thurniont. 
Phillips,  J.  H.,  '35,  from  Yale  Divinity  School  to  Associate  Pastor, 
Foundry,  Washington. 

California 
Morton,  H.  O.,  B.D.  '39,  from  Del  Paso  Heights  to  Chaplain,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Colorado 
Ellzey,  W.  C,  B.D.  '39,  from  Wesley,  Colorado  Springs,  to  Asssitant 
Field  Director,  American  National  Red  Cross. 

East  Oklahoma 
Gist,  J.  A.,  B.D.  '30,  from  Clinton  (West  Oklahoma  Conference)  to 
Shawnee-St.  Paul's. 

Florida 
Foster,  G.  A.,  B.D.  '33,  from  Pompano  to  Sarasota. 
Shaw,   M.   A.,   '33,    from   Fort   Ogden-Nocatee   to   Sellers   Memorial, 
Miami. 

HOLSTON 

Colloms,  L.  H.,  Ph.D.  '42,  from  Newport  to  Trinity,  Athens. 
Jackson,  F.  B.,  B.D.  '34,  from  First,  Morristown  to  Chaplain,  U.  S. 

Navy. 
Randall,  E.  B.,  B.D.  'i7,  from  Hillsville  to  Simpson  Memorial. 
Ratliff,  H.  M.,  Jr.,  '39,  from  Oakdale  to  Madisonville. 
Richardson,  H.  P.,  B.D.  '40,  from  East  Tazewell  to  Arno  and  Derby. 
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Mississippi 

Bridewell,  J.  A.,  B.D.  '41,  from  Hattiesburg  to  Moselle. 
Grice,  P.  H.,  B.D.  '39,  from  Terry  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Lindsey,  J.  A.,  B.D.  '42,  from  Hemp   (North  Carohna  Conference) 
to  Rose  Hill. 

Missouri 
Kimbrell,  C.  W.,  B.D.  'i7,  from  Henrietta  to  Gallatin. 

North  Alabama 

Dean,  W.  E.,  B.D.  '33,  from  Russell  Mill  to  Fairfax. 
Cooke,    R.    A.,    from    Louisburg    (North    Carolina    Conference)    to 
Somerville. 

North  Arkansas 

Pearce,  H.  E.,  B.D.  '34,  from  Crawfordsville  to  Pocahontas. 

North  Carolina 

Barrs,  W.  K.,  B.D.  '40,  from  Lakewood,  Durham  to  Chaplain,  U.  S. 

Army. 
Bromley,  E.  R.,  '41,  from  Bath  to  Creswell. 
Dimmette,  J.  W.,  '32,  from  Rockingham  to  EUerbe. 
Pouts,  D.  L.,  B.D.  '29,  from  Jonesboro  to  Whiteville. 
Harris,  L.  V.,  '31,  from  Whiteville  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Hathaway,  O.  L.,  B.D.  '32,  from  Selma  to  St.  Paul's. 
Joyce,  J.  L.,  '33,  from  Mt.  Olive  to  Oiaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Keeler,  W.  F.,  '36,  from  St.  Johns-Gibson  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Lane,  Daniel,  B.D.  '39,  from  Roanoke  Rapids  to  Aberdeen- Vass. 
Lewis,  H.  B.,  B.D.  '2i7,  from  Wanchese  to  Glen  Raven-Fountain  Place. 
McLeod,   W.   G.,   B.D.   '40,   from    Bible   Teacher,   Burlington   Public 

Schools,  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Meacham,  B.  F.,  B.D.  '41,  from  Caledonia  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Morris,  C.  P.,  B.D.  '38,  from  Orange  to  Rockingham. 
Ormond,  J.  K.,  B.D.  '38,  from  Oriental  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Overton.  J.  H.,  B.D.  '39,  from  Director  of  Education,  Edenton  Street, 

Raleigh,  to  Lakewood,  Durham, 
Pegg,  J.  P..  '40,  from  Granville  to  St.  John-Gibson. 
Rogers,  H.  L.,  '40,  from  Apex-Macedonia  to  Hallsboro. 
Stephenson,  ^L  O.,  B.D.  '39,  from  Morehead  City  to  Chaplain,  U.  S. 

Navy. 
Stott,  J.   D.,   B.D.   '29,   from  Missionary  on   Furlough  to   Pembroke 

(Special  Work). 
Tilley,  L.  A.,  B.D.  '35,  from  Ayden  to  Roanoke  Rapids. 
Vale,  C.  D.,  '33,  from  Murfreesboro  to  Zebulon- Wendell. 
Vick,  T.  M.,  Jr.,  B.D.  '39,  from  Roxboro  to  Ciiaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Walston,  R.  E.,  '34,  from  Pink  Hill  to  Grifton. 
Young,  J.  D.,  B.D.  '38,  from  Ellerbe  to  Ciiaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
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North  Georgia 
Budd,  W.  C,  B.D.  '34,  from  Warrenton  to  Eatonton. 

North  Texas 
Minga,  T.  H.,  from  Honey  Grove  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 

St.  Louis 
Arbaugh,  R.  N.,  B.D.  '40,  from  Sedgewickville  to  Flat  River. 

Southern  Californi.\-Arizona 
Rustin,  L.  D.,  B.D.  '41,  from  Assistant  Pastor,  Wilshire,  Los  Angeles 

to  Brawley. 

South  Carolina 
Atkinson,  S.  M.,  B.D.  'i2.  from  Providence  to  Trinity,  Bamberg. 
Copeland,  J.  M.,  B.D.  'i7 .  from  Yemasee  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Crumpton,  S.  R.,   B.D.  '41,   from   Rembert  to  Chaplain,  U.   S.  Army. 
Hickman,  V.  R.,  B.D.  '40,  from  Eutawville  to  Harleyville. 
Jones,  T.  E.,  B.D.  '39,  from  South  Aynor  to  Beaufort. 
Montgomery,  D.  H.,  '34,  from  Latta  to  Manning. 
Parker,  Carl,  '41,  from  Chaplain  U.  S.  Army  to  Hebron,  Lydia. 
Smith,  T.  B.,  '35,  from  Harleyville  to  Olar. 
Spears,  R.  W.,  B.D.  '36.  from  Manning  to  Trinity,  Charleston. 
Taylor,  R.  H.,  B.D.  '35,  from  Turbeville-Olanta  to  Providence. 
Trammell,  J.  F.,  B.D.  '33,   from  Assistant  Pastor,  Central,  Florence 

to  Latta. 

South  Georgia 
Brock,  E.  L.,  B.D.  '41,  from  Bartow  to  Tennille. 
Holloway,  L.  S.,  B.D.  '36,  from  Wadley  to  Arlington. 

Southwest  Missouri 
Standard,  F.  L.,  '34,  from  Eldorado  Springs  to  Marshfield. 

Tennessee 
Stowe,  J.  J.,  Jr.,  '34,  from  Bell  Buckle  to  Arlington. 

Upper  South  Carolina 

DuBose,  C.  F.,  B.D.  '39,  from  Cayce  to  Edgewood,  Columbia. 

Evans,  J.  C,  B.D.  '41,  from  Director  Wesley  Foundation,  Washington 

Street,  Columbia  to  McCormick. 
George,  L.  B.,  B.D.  '33,  from  Gordon  Memorial,  Winnsboro  to  Clover. 
Lever,  O.  W.,  '40,  from  Duke  University  to  Saluda. 

Virginia 

Acey,  A.   E.,   B.D.   '32,   from   Boulevard,  Richmond  to  Main   Street, 

Danville. 
Arthur,  C.  R.,  B.D.  '41,  from  Minister  to  Military  Forces  to  Mount 

Pleasant. 
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Budd,  A.  C,  B.D.  '38,  from  Sherando  to  Goshen-Craigsville. 
Foley,  L.  P.,  B.D.  '40,  {rem  Moneta  to  Monterey. 
Inge,  J.  W.,  B.D.  '41,  from  Huddleston  to  Annandale. 
Kolbe,  H.  E.,  from  Chatham  to  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
Morris,  C.  V.,  '35,  from  Capron  to  Phoebus. 
Rees,  E.  J.,  '31,  from  Belmont,  Roanoke  to  Ghent,  Norfolk. 
Smith,  H.  H.,  Jr.,  '36,   from   St.   Paul's,  Richmond  to  Assistant   Sec- 
retary, Board  of  Christian  Education. 
Stone,  J.  L..  Jr.,  '41,  from  Callaway  to  Henry. 
Varner,  L.  S.,  '37,  from  Onancock  to  Goochland. 
White,  P.  D.,  B.D.  '38,  from  Lynnhaven  to  Courtland. 

Western  North  Carolina 

Akers,  L.  R.,  Jr.,  '33,  from  Big;  Spring  to  China  Grove. 

Brandon,  J.  M..  '38,  from  Weaverville  to  Shepards. 

Brown,  C.  D.,  '32,  from  Concord-El  Bethel  to  Big  Springs. 

Carper,  J.  H.,  B.D.  '31,  from  Thrift-Moores  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 

Dixon,  P.  T.,  '34,  from  Morven  to  Brevard  Street,  Charlotte. 

Edwards,  E.  B.,  B.D.  '31,  from  Rocky-Ridge  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 

Edwards,  M.  W.,  '31,  from  Mill  Spring  to  Drexel. 

Grigg,  W.  Q.,  B.D.  '31,  from  Catawba  to  Union- Randleman. 

Hardin,  H.  G.,  '37,  from  Associate  Pastor,  Centenary,  Winston-Salem 

to  Black  Mountain. 
Holt,  K.  G.,  '30,  from  Fairview  to  Sabbatical  Leave. 
Jones,  H.  E.,  B.D.  '36,  from  Elmwood  to  Salem. 
Hardee,  R.  M.,  B.D.  '33,  from  Mocksville  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Heckard,  C.  L.,  B.D.  '39,  from  Stanley  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Kale,  W.  A.,  B.D.  '31,  from  Trinity,  Kannapolis  to  First,  Hickory. 
Kelly,  W.  R.,  B.D.  '38,  from  Central,  Canton  to  Main  Street,  High 

Point. 
LaFevers,  H.  L.,  Jr.,  '35,  from  Marshall  to  Bethel. 
Lindsey,   J.   A.,   B.D.   '39,    from   Assistant   Pastor,   Wesley   Memorial, 

High  Point  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Mabry,  L.  E.,  '33,  from  Trinity-Mt.  Carmel  to  Stanley. 
McCulley,  R.  W.,  B.D.  '39,  from  Bethpage,  Kannapolis  to  Claremont- 

Shiloh. 
Myers,  H.  P.,  Jr.,  '38,  from  Fieldale  (Virginia  Conference)  to  Morven. 
Myrphy,  H.  E.,  B.D.  '31,  from  Shelby  Mission  to  Warrensville. 
Nease,  E.  H.,  B.D.  '31,   from  Hawthorne  Lane,  Charlotte  to  District 

Superintendent,  Salisbury  District. 
Needham,  E.  W.,  '32,  from  East  End,  Gastonia  to  Asbury  Memorial, 

Asheville. 
Peace,  C.  H.,  B.D.  '36,  from  Pleasant  Grove  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Phibbs,  A.  F.,  B.D.  '37,  from  Leicester-Grace  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Rink,  J.  E.,  B.D.  '38,  from  Norwood  Circuit  to  Thrift-Moores. 
Roberts,  I.  L.,  B.D.  '39,  from  L^nion-Randleman  to  Granite  Falls. 
Robinson,  H.  M.,  B.D.  '33,  from  First,  Winston-Salem  to  Draper. 
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Schreyer,  G.  M.,  B.D.  '39,  from  Tiyon  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army. 
Sharpe,  C.  C,  Jr.,  '42,  from  Tabernacle,  Albemarle  to  New  London. 
Shives,  M.  B.,  '38,  from  Leicester-Bell  to  Marshall. 
Shumaker,   R.   B.,   '31,    from   Kerr   St.,   Concord  to   Chaplain,  U.   S. 

Army. 
Stokes,  J.  C,  B.D,  '34,  from  Wilkesboro  to  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Strickland,  T.  E.,  B.D.  '34,   from  Mt.  \'ernon.  High  Point  to  Welsh 

Memorial,  High  Point. 
Taylor,  R.  H.,  '34,   from  Asbury  Memorial.  Asheville  to  Murphy. 
Thompson,  W.  R.,  B.D.  '41,  from  Mayodan  to  Ruffin. 
Weldon,  W.  O.,  B.D.  '34,  from  China  Grove  to  First,  High  Point. 


OUTSTANDING  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS 

A  committee  of  the  American  Library  Association  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  the  best  religious  books  published  between  May  1, 
1941,  and  May  1,  1942.  A  number  of  these  books  have  been 
noted  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin.  The  entire  list  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Library  Association  is  published  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  readers  of  this  publication.  The  list 
was  prepared  by  the  following  committee : 

Doctor  Louis  Finkelstein,  President,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City. 

Doctor  Halford  E.  Luccock,  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Yale  University 
Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert,  Jr.,  President,  Pacific  School  of  Re- 
ligion, Berkeley,  California. 

Doctor  John  K.  Ryan,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Doctor  Matthew  Spinka,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Edna  M.  Hull,  Head,  Philosophy  and  Religion  Division,  Cleve- 
land Public  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chairman. 

Beaven,  A.  W.    The  Fine  Art  of  Living  Together.    New  York,  Har- 
per, 1942.    $1.60. 
A  completely  revised  edition  of  a  well-known  work.     Designed  especially 

for  young  people,  this  book  is  marked  by  a  sane  and  wholesome  spirit  of 

common  sense  along  with  spiritual  insight. 

Brown,  W.  A.     A  Creed  for  Free  Men.     New  York,  Scribner,  1941. 

$2.50. 

A  study  of  the  loyalties  that  divide  and  the  faith  that  unites,  pointing 
out  the  interdependence  and  the  complementary  character  of  Christianity 
and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
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Buckliaiii,  J.  W.     The  Inner  World.    New  York,  Harper,  1941.    $3.50. 

A  book  shot  through  with  the  wisdom  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  mature 
thinker  who  has  made  it  his  business  across  the  years  to  develop  a  person- 
alist  philosophy  of  religion.     For  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  scholar. 

Buttrick,  G.  A.  Prayer.  New  York,  Abingdon-Cokesbury,  1942.  $2.75. 

An  original  and  profoundly  moving  study  of  the  significance  and  value 
of  prayer  in  our  lives.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  our  period  of  stress, 
as  a  source  of  the  courage  and  power  needed  to  withstand  the  temporary 
hardships  which  must  be  suffered  in  order  to  reach  the  future  good. 

Calkins,  Raymond.     Hoiv  Jesus  Dealt  with  Men.     New  York,  Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1942.     $1.75. 

Convinced  that  the  ministry  of  the  church  to  the  mentally  disordered 
and  spiritually  deficient  need  not  be  restricted  to  professionally  trained 
psychiatrists,  the  author  selects  various  scenes  from  the  New  Testament 
dealing  with  such  cases  and  depicts  Jesus'  treatment  of  them. 

Case,  S.   T.     Christianity  in  a  Changing  World.     New  York,  Harper, 
1941.  "$2.00. 

Taking  a  long  view  of  the  entire  history  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Case 
answers  the  question  as  to  the  chances  of  survival  of  Christiariity  con- 
fronted by  the  modern  world  crisis.  The  author  is  critical  in  his  judgment 
but  hopeful. 

Dicks,   R.  L.     Who   Is  My  Patient f     New  York,  Macmillan,   1941. 

$1.50. 

This  little  book  fills  a  definite  need.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  has 
had  experience  with  men  and  women  of  varying  characters,  needs  and 
religious  beliefs  and  practices.  He  gives  practical  advice  upon  how  to  help 
the  sick.  Although  sub-titled  "A  religious  manual  for  nurses,"  this  book 
should  prove  profitable  to  doctors  and  others  who  work  among  the  sick. 

Doberstein,  J.  W.     On  Wings  of  Healing.     Philadelphia,  Muhlenberg 

Press,  1942.    $2.00. 

A  devotional  book  designed  particularly  for  the  sick.  The  devotions  for 
the  most  part  are  well  chosen  and  of  high  quality.  The  publishers  have 
taken  considerable  care  with  the  format  of  the  book. 

Meister   Eckhart :   a    Modern    Translation,   by    R.    B.    Blakney.      New 
York,  Harper,  1941.    $2.00. 

The  first  modern  translation  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
medieval  mystics.  It  fills  a  need  in  English  scholarship,  since  Eckhart's 
influence  extends  from  religion  and  theology  into  philosophy,  literature  and 
allied  subjects. 

Farrell,   Walter.     Companion   to   the   Summa.     Vol.    1.     New  York, 
Sheed  and  Ward,  1941.    $3.75. 

Although  the  first  of  the  four  volumes  that  will  make  up  the  complete 
CompamoH  to  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  this  volume  subtitled 
"The  architect  of  the  universe,"  is  the  third  of  the  four  to  appear.  The 
work  constitutes  an  almost  indispensable  introduction  for  the  average  reader 
to  the  greatest  of  the  medieval  syntheses  in  theology  and  philosophy. 
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Ferre,  N.  F.  S.   The  Christian  Faith.  New  York.  Harper,  1942.  $2.00. 

An  inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of  the  Christian  faith  as  man's  ultimate 
religion  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  theologians  who  is  at  once 
mystic  and  rationalist.  Rich  in  insights,  sound  judgments  and  stimulating 
thoughts. 

Fletning,   D.    T-     The  World  at  One  in  P raver.     New  York,  Harper. 
1942.    $2.00. 

Following  the  pattern  of  his  other  volumes  in  the  series  intended  to 
illustrate  the  creative  life  in  the  younger  churches,  the  author  has  gathered 
together  private  and  public  Christian  prayers  from  Asia,  the  Islands,  .Africa, 
etc.,  which  often  by  strange  idioms  and  local  imagery  stir  imaginations 
and  devotion. 

Fosdick,   H.   E.     Living   Under   Tension.     New   York,   Harper,   1941. 
$1.50. 

Sermons  designed  to  express  the  church's  distinctive  international,  inter- 
racial and  ecumenical  message  in  a  time  of  war,  with  skilful  blending  of 
the  immediate  temporal  issues  and  the  eternal  and  abiding  verities. 

Cordis,  Robert.     The  Jezu  Faces  a  Nezv  World.    New  York,  Behrman, 

1941.  $2.75. 

An  excellent  collection  of  essays  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  Judaism, 
theology,  scholarship  and  current  events.  Written  with  profound  devotion 
to  Jewish  religious  tradition,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  universal  outlook. 

Groves,  E.  R.     Christianity  and  the  Family.     New  York,  Macniillan, 

1942.  $2.00. 

A  sociologist  who  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  the  family  gives  a  real- 
istic and  constructive  consideration  of  the  family  as  an  ally  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  church  as  an  ally  of  the  family,  stressing  especially  the  role  of 
the  minister  as  counsellor  in  domestic  relations. 

Harney,  M.  P.     The  Jesuits  in  History.     America  Press,  1941.     $4.00. 

An  excellent  readable  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  order.  In 
view  of  the  wide  misinterpretation  to  which  the  order  has  been  subjected, 
and  the  failure  of  the  educated  world  generally  to  appreciate  its  real  con- 
tribution, this  book  should  be  of  great  importance. 

Hart,  Hornell.  Ne^v  Gatezwys  to  Creati've  Living.  New  York.  Abing- 

don-Cokesbury,  1941.    $175. 

A  popularly  written  discussion  of  the  technique  of  securing  happiness, 
based  on  modern  psychology  and  psychiatry. 

Holman,   C.   T.      Getting   Down    to    Cases.     New   York,    Macniillan, 
1942.    $2.00. 

A  helpful  guide  to  personal  counselling,  based  on  the  records  of  actual 
cases,  analyzed  and  commented  on  by  a  genial  and  wise  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology. 

Hough,  L.  H.     The  Christian  Criticism  of  Life.     New  York,  Abing- 
don-Cokesbury,  1941.    $2.50. 

In  a  series  of  wide-ranging  essays,  linked  together  by  a  constant  con- 
cern for  humanistic  values,  the  author  interprets  Christianity  as  the  con- 
server  of  civilization.  His  thesis  is  that  by  its  criticism  of  impulse  and 
barbarism  Christianity  has  kept  the  mind  alive. 
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Tlu-  Imitation   of  Christ:   ed.   by   E.   J.    Klein.     New   York,   Harper, 

1941.  $3.00. 

A  classic  devotional  book  presented  in  tbe  vigor  and  freshness  of  the 
original  English  translation  of  Richard  Whit  ford,  which  doubtless  influenced 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  The  editor's  introduction  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  immense  literature  on  this  great  book.  A  very 
attractive  edition. 

Tones,   Rufus.     A   Small   Town   Boy.     New   York,   Macmillan,   1941. 

$2.00. 

A  delightful  autobiographical  sketch  of  an  influential  American  religious 
leader,  popularly  told  but  religiously  helpful. 

Kelly,  T.   R.     A   Testament  of  Devotion.     New  York,  Harper,   1941. 

$1.00. 

A  stirring  record  of  the  growth  in  spiritual  understanding  and  mystical 
experience  of  the  author,  told  with  clarity  and  force.  An  excellent  devo- 
tional book,  as  well  as  a  document  in  the  study  of  mysticism. 

Kepler,  T.  S.     Contemporary  Religiot<s  Thought.     New  York,  Abing- 

don-Cokesbury,  1941.    $3.50. 

An  anthology  of  sixty  selections  by  some  of  the  leading  religious  think- 
ers of  today.  The  articles  have  been  well  chosen  and  cover  six  general 
themes,  viz.,  the  nature  of  religion,  the  findings  of  religious  truth,  the  idea 
of  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  the  meaning  of  worship,  and  immortality. 

Komroff,  Manuel.     In  the  Years  of  Our  Lord.     New  York,  Harper, 

1942.  $2.50. 

Reverently  and  vividly  told  story  of  our  Lord.  In  our  own  day  a  work 
of  fiction  of  this  sort  may  well  be  an  effective  way  of  presenting  its  subject 
to  the  larger  reading  public. 

Latourette,   K.    S.      The    Unquenchable   Light.     New   York,   Harper, 

1941.    $2.00. 

Answers  the  question  why  the  influence  of  Jesus  has  spread,  persisted 
and  increased  in  some  areas  and  not  in  others ;  why  it  has  gone  forward 
like  a  tide  with  a  successive  flow  and  ebb ;  and  what  of  the  future  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  light  of  the  past. 

Maritain,  Jacques.     Ransoming  the  Time.     New  York,  Scribner,  1941. 
$3.00. 

A  book  of  real  importance  for  the  serious  reader  in  the  field  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Catholic  thinkers.  The 
essays  range  from  Pascal  and  Bergson  to  mysticism  and  the  question  "who 
is  my  neighbor?" 

Maritain,   Raissa.      IVe   Have   Been  Friends   Together.     New   York, 
Longmans,  1942.    $2.50. 

The  account  of  a  brilliant  Jewish  girl  from  her  early  days  in  Russia, 
through  her  life  in  France  and  up  to  the  present  time  in  America.  Her 
meeting  with  Jacques  Maritain,  their  marriage,  their  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  their  friendship  with  Bergson,  Charles  Peguy,  Leon  Bloy 
and  many  others,  make  a  story  of  unusual  interest  and  charm. 
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Mavnard.  Theodore.  The  Sforv  of  American  Catholicism.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1941.    $3.50. 

An  invaluable  book  for  students  of  American  history  and  for  students 
of  the  history  of  religious  institutions  in  America.  Despite  some  obvious 
shortcomings  in  its  treatment  of  details  it  is  fascinating,  describing  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  offering  any 
reader  a  vivid  insight  into  the  contribution  of  the  Church  as  an  institution 
to  the  development  of  American  democracy. 

Miller,  Hugh.  Christian  Truth  in  History.  New  York,  Harper,  1941. 
$2.50. 

A  study  of  the  causal  connection  between  Christianity  and  what  is  best 
and  most  enduring  in  our  civilization  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  future  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

Miller,  R.  C.  What  ]Vc  Can  Believe.  New  York,  Scribner,  1941. 
$2.00. 

An  empirical  approach  to  Christian  theology,  intended  for  people  who 
have  turned  skeptic  but  are  not  happy  about  it. 

The  New  Testament;  a  revision  of  the  Challoner-Rheims  version, 
edited  bv  Catholic  scholars.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  St.  Anthony  Guild, 
1941.    $1.00. 

A  new  and  greatly  needed  revision  of  the  English  translation  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  replete  with  valuable  notes  together  with  introductions  to 
the  several  books.  The  publication  of  this  volume  marks  a  fine  achieve- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

[This  list  will  be  completed  in  next  issue.] 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  BOOKS 

In  this  section  attention  will  be  called  to  new  books  which  can 
be  recommended  as  being  likely  to  prove  of  special  value  to  min- 
isters and  others  particularly  interested  in  religious  questions.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  take  notice  of  all  the  principal  volumes 
coming  from  the  press  or  to  review  extensively  even  those  which 
are  mentioned.  A  brief  notice  of  a  book  here  means  that  it  is 
accounted  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

Religious  Crossroads.     Radoslave  A.  Tsanoff.    New  York :  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  1942.    xiv  +  384  pp.    $3.75. 

Writing  out  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  writing  on  subjects  in  philosophy 
and  religion.  Professor  Tsanoff  has  ransacked  the  treasury  of  philosophic 
and  religious  thought  in  order  to  present  a  survey  of  man's  greatest 
thoughts  on  all  phases  of  religion,  including  both  the  great  doubts  as  well 
as  the  great  affirmations.  This  book  is  neither  for  the  hasty  reader  nor 
for  the  seeker  after  new  ideas,  but  for  those  who  wish  to  study  cotweniently 
the  important  religious  ideas  of  all  times  and  places.  It  is  a  deeply  reli- 
gious yet  thoroughly  critical  book. — H.  H.  D. 
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Man's  Quest  for  Sahatioji.  An  Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Idea  of  Sahvtion  in  the  Jl'orld's  Great  Living  Religions. 
Charles  Samuel  Braden,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University.  Chi- 
cago: Willett,  Clark  &  Co..  1941.    xii  +  274  pp.    $2.50. 

This  book  expounds  clearly  and  in  detail  the  notion  of  salvation  held 
by  the  various  religions.  In  each  case  certain  points  are  discussed :  What 
is  meant  by  salvation?  When  is  it  attained?  To  whom  is  it  vouchsafed? 
Through  what  means  is  it  effected?  What  techniques  or  methods  are  used 
in  achieving  it?  Since  most  handbooks  of  religion  neglect  to  consider 
these  common-sense  questions,  this  book  is  highly  illuminating.  It  is  less 
successful,  however,  with  religions  that  do  not  emphasize  salvation,  such  as 
Confucianism. — H.  H.  D. 

Preaching  in  tiie  Early  Church.  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell,  1942.    238  pp.    $2.50. 

A  book  for  preachers,  by  a  preacher  who  is  admittedly  not  a  specialist 
in  New  Testament  criticism.  He  writes  with  vigor  a  suggestive  and  read- 
able discussion  of  the  application  of  the  historical  gospels  to  problems  com- 
mon to  both  eras — theirs  and  ours. — K.  W.  C. 

The  Disciple.  T.  R.  Glover.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1942.  62  pp. 
$1.00. 

One  of  England's  great  scholars  presents,  in  this  little  book,  the  first 
followers  of  Jesus — at  greater  length,  Paul  especially — in  vivid  and  popular 
style.— K.  W.  C. 

Jesus  in  Action.  Benjamin  W.  Robinson.  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1942.    217  pp.    $1.50. 

The  theme  is  revealed  in  the  subtitle :  "Jesus'  Program  for  a  Truly 
Vital  Christian  Faith."  This  is  a  good  sequel  to  an  analytic  study  of  the 
life  of  Jesus.— K.  W.  C. 

The  Growth  of  the  Christian  Church.  Robert  Hastings  Nichols.  Re- 
vised Edition.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1941.  380 
pp.    $2.00. 

Theological  students  and  ministers  should  find  a  ready  place  for  this 
well-organized,  simply  written  account  of  the  church's  development.  It 
lends  itself  admirably  to  student  reviews  of  the  fundamentals  and  to  the 
pastor's  use  in  conducting  study  classes. — R.  C.  P. 

Settlcnwnt  of  the  Brethren  on  the  Pacific  Slope:  A  Study  in  Coloni- 
zation. Gladys  Esther  Muir.  Elgin,  Illinois:  Brethren  Publishing 
House,  1939.    469  pp.    $2.50. 

This  scholarly  study,  based  on  carefully  selected  primary  materials,  is 
well  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  close  connection  which  exists  between 
the  church  and  the  world  at  all  times.  But  it  illustrates,  especially,  the 
circumstances  linking  the  fortunes  of  God-fearing,  land-hungry  Dunkers 
with  those  of  land  agents  and  railroad  men  in  the  rough  and  ready  period 
of  the  West  Coast  Colonization.  The  righteous  surprise  of  these  Brethren 
over  things  unrighteous  is  related  in  their  own  picturesque  words,  and  the 
illustrative  sketches  done  by  one  of  their  own  number  are  a  delight  to 
see.— R.  C.  P. 
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Mcister  Eckhart:  A  Modern  Translation.  Raymond  Bernard  Blakney. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1941.     $3.00. 

No  amount  of  reading  about  the  mystics  can  compensate  for  direct 
acquaintance  with  their  works.  Here  is  a  much-needed  translation  of 
writings  by  one  of  the  great  characters  of  medieval  mysticism. — R.  C.  P. 

Conditions  of  Peace.  Edward  Hallett  Carr.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1942.    260  pp.    $2.50. 

Dr.  Carr,  who  is  Professor  of  International  Politics  in  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  says  the  old  world  is  dead,  and  a  new  one  must  be 
created  by  leaders  who  are  willing  to  recognize  the  economic  deficiencies 
of  former  days  and  who  will  ofifer  new  loyalties  which  will  oppose  nation- 
alism or  other  divisive  political  boundaries. — J.  M.  O. 

Evangelism  in  the  Home  Church.  Andrew  W.  Blackwood.  New 
York  and  Nashville:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1942.  160  pp. 
$1.00. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  program  of  evangelism  in  the  local  church 
should  be  extended  far  beyond  the  traditional  revival  technique.  Ministers 
will  find  in  this  book  many  practical  aids  to  a  more  effective  evangelistic 
emphasis. — J.  M.  O. 

Rural  America  Today — Its  Schools  and  Community  Institutions. 
George  A.  Works  and  Simon  O.  Lesser.  Chicago :  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1942.    450  pp.    $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  report  of  a  study  of  rural  education  which  the  authors 
have  made  with  the  aid  of  the  General  Education  Board.  A  vast  amount 
of  data  is  presented  which  indicates  inequalities  in  educational  opportunity. 
Some  community  institutions — notablv  the  church — are  not  included. 

J.  M.  O. 

Aishah.  The  Beloved  of  Mohammed.  Nabia  Abbott.  Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942.    230  pp.    $2.50. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  early  Islam, 
centering  in  the  life  of  Aishah  and  emphasizing  the  position  of  women  and 
their  past  in  the  early  development  of  Mohammedanism. — J.  C. 

Nathaniel  William  Taylor,  1786-1858:  A  Connecticut  Liberal.  Sid- 
ney E.  Mead.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942.  259 
pp.    $2.50. 

With  theology  once  more  becoming  a  focal  point  of  interest,  this  volume 
assumes  more  than  ordinary  significance.  Previous  students  of  Taylor  have 
regarded  his  system  of  thought  as  the  ripened  product  of  a  movement  that 
began  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  commonly  called  "The  New  England  The- 
ology." Professor  Mead,  however,  believes  that  Taylor  is  rooted  in  Old 
Calvinism  rather  than  in  the  Edwardean  tradition,  and  it  is  this  fact,  he 
suggests,  that  renders  "Taylorism"  both  a  liberalizing  and  an  evangelizing 
force  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  will  doubtless  be  a 
moot  point  in  the  reviews  of  this  volume,  and  we  cannot  argue  the  case  in 
a  mere  book-note.  But  if  a  dogmatic  word  may  be  allowed,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  diligent  though  Professor  Mead  is  in  assembling  his  evidence,  he 
has  not  conclusively  demonstrated  his  claim.  But  whatever  may  be  the  truth 
about  this  relatively  minor  point,  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Mead  has  written  a 
chapter  in  .'\merican  theology  that  is  indispensable  to  the  understanding  of 
later  tendencies  in  both  orthodox  and  liberal  thought. — H.  S.  S. 
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